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EDEN    AND    GETHSEMANE 

BY  THE  VERY  REV. 
PRINCIPAL  ALEXANDER   STEWART,   D.D, 


EDEN    AND    GETHSEMANE 

A— BEFORE   TABLE   SERVICE 

IN  the  opening  pages  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  \ve 
read  of  a  garden,  gloriously  bright  and  fair,  the 
abode  of  peace  and  happiness.  Within  it  no  sighs 
were  heard  or  tears  were  seen  ;  for  the  feet  of  the 
innocent  alone  as  yet  trod  its  flowery  pathways  and 
passed  under  its  leafy  shadows.  Its  beauty  was 
stained  by  no  painful  remembrance  of  the  past, 
was  darkened  by  no  apprehension  of  the  future. 
Man  had  not  yet  parted  with  love  and  loyalty, 
had  not  yet  proved  himself  unworthy  of  his  place 
as  head  of  all  those  things  upon  which  the  eye  of 
the  great  Creator  had  rested  and  found  them  very 
good.  Not  yet  had  come 

"  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  World,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  our  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat." 

But  into  Eden  the  tempter  came,  and  its  brightness 
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faded,  and  man  must  leave  it,  exchanging  the  joys  of 
labour  for  its  doom. 

Centuries  pass  by,  and  history  lifts  the  veil  upon 
another  garden,  and  on  a  scene  once  enacted  there. 
Over  its  groves  pours  the  light  of  a  Paschal  full  moon 
giving  to  its  wavering  shadows  a  weird  semblance  of 
life.  Within  one  of  its  darkest  recesses  a  solitary 
figure  bows  low  in  agony.  What  words  are  those 
which  fall  in  broken  accents,  with  many  a  moan  and 
sigh,  from  those  lips  strained  and  parched  ? — "  O  my 
Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me  : 
nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt." 

Paradise  was  lost  amid  the  glories  and  the  joys  of 
Eden.  It  was  only  regained  through  the  anguish  of 
Gethsemane. 

The  suffering  Saviour  is  He  whom  you  are  this 
day  invited  to  contemplate.  It  was  no  light  burden 
which  in  Gethsemane  pressed  Him  to  the  earth,  and 
on  Calvary  made  the  bitterness  of  His  cross.  He 
suffered  and  died  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  His  great 
love  to  mankind  made  the  burden  of  that  sin  His 
own.  What  He  endured  we  can  never  know  ;  but 
we  know  that  from  His  cross  there  flow  a  power  of 
cleansing  and  renewal,  a  strength  and  hope  which 
have  proved  themselves  the  salvation  of  men.  Nor 
are  we  invited  to  contemplation  of  Him  only,  but  to 
fellowship  with  him — to  fellowship  with  His  sufferings, 
and  not  merely  to  participation  in  His  heritage  of 
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peace,  From  Him  we  learn  that  the  true  way  to 
meet  temptation  when  it  comes  is  not  to  yield  to  it, 
and  seldom  merely  to  evade  it,  but  to  resist  it,  and 
that  even  with  tears  and  sweat  of  blood.  Every  life 
has  its  Gethsemane,  and  thus  only  can  peace  be  won. 
In  the  pangs  of  self-denial,  but  also  in  the  joys  of 
self-surrender,  must  the  great  victory  over  our  spiritual 
enemies  be  won.  We  have  had  our  glimpses  of  Eden 
happiness,  and  we  know  how  easily  at  such  times  the 
tempter  gains  access  to  our  hearts  ;  but  when  we  are 
braced  up  for  the  conflict,  with  our  Master's  example 
before  us  and  His  spirit  within  us,  His  strength  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness,  and  the  tempter  appeals 
in  vain.  For  we  love  even  as  we  have  been  loved, 
and  as  Christ's  agony  was  the  measure  of  His  love  to 
us,  so  the  pain  which  victory  costs  us  is  the  measure 
of  our  love  to  Him.  In  the  blessedness  of  that  fellow 
ship  we  grieve  over  no  lost  Edens,  we  tremble  before 
no  future  Gethsemanes,  because  "  we  thus  judge,  that 
if  One  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead,  that  they  which 
live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but 
unto  Him  who  died  for  them  and  rose  again."  Let 
your  thoughts  then  dwell  upon  the  great  love  of 
Christ  our  Saviour  in  the  strength  of  which  He 
suffered  and  died,  as  you  receive  at  this  holy  table 
the  memorials  of  His  death — the  broken  bread  and 
the  poured  out  wine. 
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&—AFTER  TABLE  SERVICE 

But,  communicants,  let  us  remember  that  in  that 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  to  which  our  attention  has 
already  been  directed,  there  were  others  besides  the 
suffering  Saviour, — there  were  also  the  sleeping 
disciples!  He  had  chosen  three,  distinguished,  as 
it  seemed,  above  the  others  for  intelligent  devoted- 
ness,  and  charged  them  to  watch  with  Him, — to 
watch,  while  He  went  apart  and  prayed.  Yet  the 
eyes  of  those  favoured  ones  were  weighed  down 
with  slumber.  He  came  to  them  once  and  again, 
with  the  half-sorrowful,  half-reproachful  words  — 
,  "What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  Me  one  hour?" 
What  is  the  explanation  which  He  gives  them  of 
this  strange  inability  ?  "  The  spirit  indeed  is  will 
ing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  And  what  is  the  remedy 
He  prescribes  ?  It  is  this — "  Watch  and  pray,  lest 
ye  enter  into  temptation." 

Watch — against  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh.  Pray 
— for  strength  to  the  spirit.  Watching  without 
prayer  would  evidently  be  over-confidence,  a  trust 
placed  in  that  human  will  which  all  experience 
proves  to  be  so  weak  and  unreliable.  Prayer  with 
out  watching  would  be  presumption,  as  though  we 
were  looking  to  God  to  do  for  us  what  He  has  com 
missioned  us,  given  us  power,  to  do  for  ourselves. 

Too  familiar  to  us,  brethren,  is  this  weakness  of 
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the  flesh,  too  seldom  sought  by  us  the  heaven- 
inspired  strength  of  the  spirit.  Even  in  this  season 
of  communion,  do  your  thoughts  not  often  wander, 
do  you  not  find  it  difficult  to  keep  them  fixed  on 
the  solemn  exercise  in  which  you  are  engaged  ? 
What  if  Christ  were  passing  now  from  pew  to  pew, 
and  saying  to  each  of  you — "  What,  could  ye  not 
watch  with  Me  one  hour?"  And,  if  it  be  so  here 
amid  the  solemn  associations  of  the  time,  and  place, 
and  act,  what  must  it  be  amid  the  distractions  of 
daily  life?  How  hard  it  is  to  keep  our  minds 
fixed  on  God,  to  have  a  constant  sense  of  His 
presence  with  us,  His  nearness  to  us !  Wre  allow 
the  world,  with  its  toils  and  pleasures,  to  become  for 
us  a  veil,  hiding  from  us  the  spiritual  and  the  divine. 
Oh,  that  we  might  be  more  earnest  in  the  things 
of  duty  and  of  God,  as  becomes  those  who  have 
seen  so  nearly  what  it  cost  the  Saviour  to  redeem 
the  world  — "here  have  we  touched  and  handled 
things  unseen."  Let  us  then,  as  we  are  conscious 
of  failure  in  the  past,  as  we  are  filled  with  sincere 
desire  to  live  a  truer  and  more  devoted  life  in  time 
to  come,  pray  earnestly  for  strength,  fitting  us  for 
every  call  of  duty  that  may  come  to  us ;  let  us  more 
vigilantly  watch  against  the  temptations  that  beset 
us,  that  in  Christ's  strength  we  may  overcome  and  i 
render  our  bodies  living  sacrifices,  holy  and  accept 
able,  which  is  our  reasonable  service. 
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THE   CROSS    BORNE    BY   THE 
CHRISTIAN 

BY  THE  VERY  REV. 
PRINCIPAL  ALEXANDER   STEWART,  D.D. 


CHRIST   ON   THE   CROSS, 

AND 

THE   CROSS    BORNE    BY   THE 
CHRISTIAN 

"  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me."— JOHN  xii.  32. 

A— BEFORE   TABLE   SERVICE 

IN  these  words  we  have  obviously  a  prophecy.  Con 
sidering  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  delivered, 
it  is  surely  one  of  the  most  remarkable  predictions 
ever  uttered  ;  and  the  prophecy  is  two-fold,  and  both 
parts  of  it  have  received  complete  and  striking  con 
firmation. 

Of  the  first  part  the  Evangelist  himself  was  spared 
to  witness  the  fulfilment.  On  that  day  on  which  he 
looked  upon  the  Cross  of  Calvary,  and  his  beloved 
Master  raised  thereon,  he  could  not  but  think  of 
those  mysterious  words  which  had  pointed  to  just 
such  a  consummation—"  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
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earth,"  by  which   He  had  signified  what  death   He 
should  die. 

Of  the  second  part  of  the  prophecy  we  are  per 
mitted  to  witness  the  fulfilment  to  an  extent  of 
which,  perhaps,  the  Evangelist  never  dreamed.  The 
.,  crucified  Saviour  has  drawn  all  men  unto  Him.  He 
has  drawn  their  eyes  upon  Him,  for  His  is  the  central 
figure  of  all  history.  To  Him,  as  we  read  it,  all  the 
indications  of  earlier  history  pointed  forward.  He  is 
the  key  to  their  mysteries,  the  explanation  of  their 
dark  words,  the  antitype  of  those  symbols  and  in 
stitutions  which  we  sum  up  when  we  say  that  they 
prepared  the  world  for  Him.  He  is  the  source  of 
all  the  most  powerful  influences  which  have  been 
in  operation  since  His  day,  the  principle  of  the 
highest  civilisation,  the  sun  of  righteousness,  whose 
beams  have  illumined  every  age.  And  He  has  drawn 
the  hearts  of  all  men  unto  Him.  There  is  no  redeem 
ing  power  at  work  in  the  world  fitted  to  call  forth  so 
deep  a  sense  of  penitence,  or  to  inspire  such  a  rapture 
of  love  and  devotion,  as  proceeds  from  the  thought  of 
Him  who  left  the  glory  which  He  had  before  the 
world  was,  and  became  man  for  us  men,  and  for  our 
salvation. 

To  us,  indeed,  far  more  truly  than  to  the  Evan 
gelist,  or  to  those  of  the  earlier  ages,  have  the 
triumphs  of  the  gospel  been  made  apparent.  We 
can  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ  as  we  recognise  that 
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the   cross   was   the   condition    of    victory,   that    the 
acceptance  of  its  shame  was  the  pathway  to  glory, 
and  that  had  not  Christ  died,  we  had  all  remained  . 
dead    to    the    higher    life,   dead    in    trespasses   and 
sins. 

By  what  elements  in  the  life  and  character  of 
Christ  then  have  the  hearts  ot  men  been  drawn  to 
Him,  or  have  men  been  led  to  find  in  His  service 
their  highest  comfort  and  blessing  ? 

We  are  drawn  by  His  wisdom.  The  wisdom  was  that 
of  One  who  had  sounded  the  depths  of  human  nature, 
and  had  viewed  human  life  from  a  heavenly  stand 
point.  Surely  never  man  spake  like  Him,  with  such 
simplicity  and  directness,  with  such  deep  insight 
into  spiritual  realities,  and  power  to  strip  off  the  veil 
of  human  pretension,  and  to  set  vibrating  the  chords 
of  the  inner  life.  His  maxims  have  sunk  deeply  into 
the  mind  and  heart  of  Christendom,  those  words  by 
which  He  made  of  deepest  truths  current  coin  ;  His 
parables,  beautiful  in  their  outward  form,  have  been 
found  inexhaustible  in  their  treasure  of  spiritual 
meaning.  Here,  we  cannot  but  feel,  is  a  wisdom 
which  cometh  from  above  ;  our  hearts  bum  within  us 
while  He  speaks  with  us  in  the  way. 

We  are  drawn  to  Him  by  the  contemplation  of 
His  humility.  Though  He  was  so  great,  yet  was 
He  also  lowly.  He  sought  not  the  palaces  of  kings, 
but  entered  in  at  lowly  doors.  He  had  not  where 
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to  lay  His  head ;  His  chosen  companions  numbered 
amongst  them  the  fisherman  and  the  tax  gatherer ; 
He  was  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  and  the 
common  people  heard  Him  gladly. 

We  are  drawn  to  Him  by  the  sinlessness,  the 
holiness  of  His  life.  As  no  other  had  ever  been 
able  to  do,  He  kept  Himself  unspotted  from  the 
world.  Its  corruptions,  its  contaminations  passed 
Him  by.  Like  the  sunlight  which  may  shine  upon 
all  that  is  most  abhorrent  and  yet  be  untainted  by 
it,  nay,  even  exercise  upon  it  a  purifying  influence, 
destroying  the  germs  of  disease  and  decay ;  so  He 
passed  through  the  world,  in  it,  but  not  of  it — be 
holding  its  evil,  but  having  no  part  therein.  And 
beyond  His  spotlessness  was  His  active  manifesta 
tion  of  that  which  is  good  and  true.  He  gave  men 
a  conception  not  only  of  innocence,  but  of  righteous 
ness,  justice,  and  truth  such  as  they  never  had  before. 
He  witnessed  for  God  in  a  generation  of  evil-doers, 
and  the  light  of  the  holiness  which  He  exhibited 
has  been  ever  since  the  world's  ideal. 

We  are  drawn  to  Him  above  all  by  His  love — 
love,  which  was  not  weakness,  but  guided  by  infinite 
wisdom,  and  guarded  by  perfect  holiness ; — love, 
which  manifested  itself  in  so  many  relations  of  His 
daily  life,  when  He  was  subject  to  His  parents, 
when  He  was  faithful  to  His  friends,  when  He  bore 
with  the  misunderstanding,  the  indifference,  the 
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hostility  of  men ;  —  love,  above  all,  which  sought 
the  salvation  of  the  sinner,  to  bring  him  again  into 
the  light  and  life  of  God,  which  did  not  shrink 
from  the  cup  presented  in  Gethsemane  and  drained 
upon  Calvary,  which  won  the  victory  over  hate,  and 
secured  forgiveness  for  mankind  —  "having  loved 
His  own,  He  loved  them  to  the  end." 

Do  we  then,  in  His  cross,  perceive  more  of  the 
shame  or  of  the  glory ;  do  we  regard  it  as  a  re 
proach,  or  hail  it  as  the  means  whereby  the  great 
salvation  has  been  wrought  out?  If  we  confess 
Him  before  men,  He  will  confess  us  before  His 
Father  and  all  the  holy  angels.  This  communion 
service  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  a  form  of  the 
confession  of  Him.  In  it  we  claim  to  be  His,  and 
to  have  our  part  in  Him.  We  profess  to  see  in 
Christ  crucified  and  now  exalted,  our  ideal  of  life, 
that  which  we  follow  after  and  seek  to  realise.  In 
it  we  promise  to  follow,  love,  and  serve  Him,  in 
whom  is  our  life,  who  is  the  Captain  of  our  Salva 
tion,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  Faith. 

If  this  be  the  spirit  in  which  we  draw  near  to 
this  holy  table,  let  us  keep  the  feast  gladly,  and 
may  His  blessing  rest  upon  us. 


THE    CROSS    BORNE    BY   THE 
CHRISTIAN 

"  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and 
take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me."— LUKE  ix.  23. 

£— AFTER   TABLE   SERVICE 

OF  only  one  man  is  it  recorded  that  he  was  called 
upon  literally  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ.  When  the 
Saviour,  faint  from  the  long  night  of  agony,  from 
the  bitterness  of  His  trial,  from  the  mockery  and  the 
torment  of  the  scourge,  was  unable  long  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  cross  on  which  He  was  to  die, 
and  which,  according  to  Roman  custom,  had  been 
placed  upon  His  shoulder,  one,  Simon  the  Cyrenian, 
was  pressed  into  the  service,  and  bore  the  burden  in 
His  stead.  Probably  it  was  an  involuntary  aid  which 
was  thus  rendered,  but  it  has  rescued  Simon's  name 
from  oblivion,  for  wheresoever  the  story  of  the 
Passion  is  read,  this  that  he  was  led  to  do  has  been 
made  known  concerning  him. 

Christ  died  upon  the  cross,  and  He  calls  upon  us  in 
our  turn  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  come  after  Him. 
What  crucifixion  meant  in  His  case  we  know,  but  we 
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have  to  learn  what  it  means  for  us.  This  surely,  at 
the  very  least,  it  signifies,  that  we  are  not  to  acknow 
ledge  Him  with  our  lips  only,  but  to  participate  in 
His  labours,  to  share  His  reproach,  to  fill  up,  as  the 
Apostle  puts  it,  "  that  which  is  behind  "  of  His  afflic 
tions,  that  we  are  not  to  be  by  profession  only  His 
followers  and  servants,  but  to  show  in  act  that  we  are 
so,  to  manifest  our  sincerity  by  sacrifice  for  His  sake. 
If  at  this  holy  table  we  have  promised  and  vowed 
to  be  the  Lord's,  we  must  remember  and  fulfil  that 
vow  when  we  go  down  again  into  the  arena  of 
ordinary  life,  there  must  be  upon  us  the  seal  of  our 
consecration,  the  signs  and  tokens  that  we  have  been 
with  the  Master  and  talked  with  Him  in  the  mount. 

Let  us  then  consider  for  a  little  what  the  condi 
tions  of  a  true  cross-bearing  are. 

Note  that  the  cross  must  be  of  God's  appointment, 
and  not  of  our  own  arbitrary  choice.  It  is  by  His 
will  that  we  are  called  upon  to  bear  the  cross  at  all, 
He  determines  for  us  what  cross  we  are  to  bear. 
There  are  those  who  are  guilty  of  will-worship,  who 
so  covet,  as  it  were,  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  that, 
not  content  with  the  trials  which  come  to  them  in  the 
course  of  Divine  providence,  they  go  out  of  their  way 
to  seek  for  some  occasion  of  sacrifice.  They  glory  in 
self-imposed  tortures,  whether  of  body  or  mind. 
They  are  always  dreaming  of  "  some  great  thing  to 
do,  or  secret  thing  to  know."  But  such  is  not  the 
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way  in  which  we  can  most  suitably  carry  out  the 
Master's  behest.  There  is  no  need  to  go  beyond  the 
experiences  of  ordinary  life  to  find  opportunities  of 
serving  God  and  denying  ourselves. 

"  The  common  round,  the  daily  task, 
Will  furnish  all  we  need  to  ask." 

If  we  will  only  receive  in  a  spirit  of  submission  all 
that  God  appoints,  we  shall  find  all  that  is  needed  for 
the  discipline  of  our  souls  as  well  as  to  evidence  our 
sincerity. 

Further,  the  burden  we  are  thus  to  bear,  the  cross 
we  are  to  take  up,  is  our  own,  not  another's.  We  are 
not  all  called  to  serve  God  in  the  same  way,  to  fight 
the  same  battle,  to  endure  the  same  trials.  We  can 
believe  that  as  the  contest  takes  form  according  to 
the  peculiarities  of  our  own  experience,  so  it  is 
specially  fitted  for  strengthening  and  purifying  our 
own  characters.  Yet,  too  often,  we  think  that,  if  the 
trial  which  is  laid  upon  another  had  been  ours,  we 
should  have  borne  it  more  patiently,  more  willingly 
than  he,  and  more  patiently  and  willingly  than  those 
which  have  fallen  to  our  own  lot.  Let  us  have  faith 
in  the  Divine  wisdom  ;  God  knows  best  what  is  for 
the  benefit  of  each,  and  it  is  for  us  to  do  or  to  bear 
what  He  in  His  love  and  tenderness  has  appointed 
for  us. 

He  that  is  faithful  to  his  Divine  calling  will  not 
faint  or  be  weary  in  the  bearing  of  his  cross.  He 
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will  not  sink  down  at  the  sight  of  it,  making  no  effort 
to  cope  with  the  difficulty  it  presents.  He  will  not 
think  that  he  may  evade  it,  or  has  only  to  wait  until 
it  shall  pass  away.  It  is  not  for  him  to  despise  it,  or 
trample  it  under  foot,  or  step  over  it,  thinking  thus  to 
escape  its  necessary  and  salutary  pain.  However 
heavy  it  may  seem,  however  dismayed  he  may  feel, 
he  must  take  it  up  with  courage  and  determination. 
And  he  may  be  assured  that  with  the  burden  im 
posed  the  needed  strength  for  bearing  it  will  be 
given,  that  the  blessing  which  comes  of  willing  sub 
mission  to  God's  hand  will  not  be  denied. 

Accepting  thus  our  cross,  and  recognising  that 
it  is  God's  will  for  us,  we  patiently  wait  until 
God  says,  "  enough,"  and  bids  us  lay  the  burden 
down.  It  is  not  ours  to  cast  it  aside  arbitrarily 
before  we  have  derived  from  it  all  that  it  is  fitted 
to  convey.  The  time  will  come  when  the  faithful 
labourer  will  enter  into  rest,  when  the  good  fight 
shall  be  fought,  when  the  arduous  course  shall  be 
finished.  Upon  him  who  has  kept  the  faith  the 
blessed  sentence  shall  be  pronounced — "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant."  Then  shall  the  noise  of 
the  conflict  be  lost  in  the  sound  of  triumph,  the  cross 
shall  be  exchanged  for  the  crown,  and  he  who 
followed  Jesus  through  the  dark  and  thorny  ways 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  never-ending  light  and  glad 
ness  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
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FITNESS    FOR    THE    LORD'S 
SUPPER 

"  But  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that 
bread  and  drink  of  that  cup."— i  COR.  xi.  28. 

THESE  are  words  which  have  made  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  men.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  Apostle  succeeded  in  investing 
the  Lord's  Supper  with  a  sacredness  which  has  pro 
tected  it  ever  since  against  such  profanations  as 
obtained  in  Corinth. 

The  only  question  is  whether  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  he  has  not  succeeded  too  well.  Reverence 
is  salutary  and  becoming,  but  superstitious  terror 
should  have  no  place  in  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The 
perfect  love  of  God  in  Christ  ought  to  have  cast  out 
all  such  fear. 

Yet  one  often  meets  people  who  have  a  dread  of 
the  Supper.  They  abstain  from  the  Lord's  Table 
because  they  are  afraid  they  are  not  fit  to  approach  it. 
They  come  without  hesitation  to  other  diets  of  wor 
ship.  They  sing  the  most  sacred  hymns.  They  join 
in  the  prayers  of  the  church.  They  listen  to  the 
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preaching  of  the  Word.  But  they  flee  the  Table. 
They  think  of  that  as  of  some  sacrosanct  mystery 
occupying  a  place  apart  and  ranking  higher  in 
holiness  than  either  the  Word  or  Prayer. 

I. 
Now  what  constitutes  Fitness  for  Communion? 

How  shall  a  man  prepare  for  the  Lord's  Table  ? 
Our  text  says  :  "  Let  a  man  prove  himself."  Exactly, 
but  how  ?  By  what  standard  ?  In  what  light  ?  What 
is  he  to  look  for  in  this  act  of  self-analysis  ?  "  First 
examine  your  lives  and  conversation  by  the  rule  of 
God's  Commandments,"  answers  the  Book  of  Com 
mon  Prayer.  Certainly  that  is  necessary.  But  is  it 
specially  necessary  for  communion  ?  Ought  we  not 
always  to  be  testing  our  lives  by  God's  Command 
ments  ? 

And  again,  if  one  tests  one's  life  in  that  way,  is  there 
any  hope  that  the  Commandments  will  do  anything 
else  than  prove  one's  ^;/fitness  ?  Is  there  a  single 
month  in  all  the  year  when  the  law  praises  you  ? 
Will  there  ever  be  such  a  month  ?  Of  course,  sin  is 
an  unfitness,  but  it  is  not  the  special  unfitness  for  the 
Table.  Sin  unfits  a  man  for  everything. 

For  instance,  if  I  ask  what  unfits  a  man  to  drive  a 
train  ?  Well,  lameness,  you  say.  But  lameness 
unfits  a  man  for  a  great  many  other  things,  and  it 
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cannot  be  called  the  special  disqualification  of  an 
engine-driver.  But  colour-blindness  is  a  special 
disqualification  of  one,  a  chief  part  of  whose  business 
it  is  to  read  the  signals.  He  may  in  any  other  respect 
be  a  good  trustworthy  capable  man,  but  if  he  cannot 
distinguish  red  from  green  he  is  utterly  unfit  to  drive 
a  train. 

And  so  with  regard  to  fitness  for  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Evil  living,  of  course,  disqualifies,  but  not 
more  for  this  than  for  other  parts  of  worship.  A 
good  moral  life  is  necessary,  but  it  is  not  sufficient. 
It  is  not  the  special  qualification  for  the  act  of  com 
munion. 

The  fact  is,  neither  the  Ten  Commandments,  nor 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  nor  your  own  conscience, 
can  fully  inform  you  as  to  your  fitness  for  this  high 
act  of  worship. 

For  this  information  we  must  consult  the  example 
and  commandment  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

The  Supper  was  instituted  by  Him  for  purposes 
determined  by  Himself.  Jesus,  and  Jesus  only,  is  our 
teacher  and  standard  in  this  matter. 

The  Corinthians  kept  the  Supper  after  a  way  of 
their  own.  Even  we  at  this  distance  of  time  and 
place  can  see  much  that  grates  on  our  sense  of 
decorum  in  their  Supper. 

Nor  could  Paul,  with  all  his  charity,  praise  them. 
But  why  not  ?  Because  the  manner  and  meaning  of 
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the  Lord's  Supper  were  established  things.  They 
were  not  open  to  manipulation.  No  one  had  any 
right  to  alter  what  Christ  had  fixed. 

"  I  praise  you  not,  for  I  received  of  the  Lord  "  a 
revelation  of  the  purpose  and  manner  of  His  Supper. 
That  condemns  you,  therefore,  I  also  condemn. 

We  often  forget  that  a  Sacrament  is  a  fixed  thing. 
We  don't,  it  is  true,  violate  this  fixture  of  meaning  in 
the  gross  Corinthian  way,  but  we  do  in  other  ways. 

"The  Holy  Supper  is  kept  indeed 
In  whatso  \ve  share  with  another's  need," 

said  Lowell,  and  that  soft  mushy  emotionalism 
commends  itself  to  many.  But  we  have  no  right  to 
place  such  levelling  and  arbitrary  interpretations  on 
this  unique  institution  of  the  Lord.  We  have  no 
right  to  say  that  the  Supper  means  one  thing,  when 
He  plainly  said  that  He  meant  another  thing  by  it. 

And  so,  when  St  Paul  says,  "  Let  a  man  prove 
himself,"  he  means  (as  John  Locke  explains  in  his 
excellent  paraphrase),  let  him  prove  himself  by  the 
Supper  as  instituted  and  interpreted  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Let  him  take  heed  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
Supper,  and  so, — not  merely  and  then,  but  so, — in  that 
manner,  in  Christ's  own  way,  "  of  that  Bread  let  him 
eat,  and  of  that  Cup  let  him  drink." 

Neither  the  Commandments,  nor  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  nor  conscience,  nor  books  of  devotion — 
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then  only  Jesus  Himselt,  can  perfectly  inform  you  what 
you  are  to  look  for  when  you  examine  yourselves  with 
a  view  to  approaching  His  table. 

II. 

And  what  does  Jesus  Himself  say  ? 

"  This  is  My  Body  which  is  for  you" 

The  nerve  of  the  whole  lies  in  that  emphatic  "  My 
Body,"  says  Weiss.  My  Body,  not  my  flesh,  but  my 
Body,  flesh  and  blood,  for  you. 

Whatever  that  means,  the  Bread  in  the  Sacrament 
means.  And  what  does  it  mean  but  atonement? 
What  but  forgiveness?  What  but  the  grace  that 
became  through  Jesus  Christ  ? 

The  Body  of  Jesus  had  been  a  living  treasury  of 
gifts,  such  as  men  before  had  never  seen.  His  hand 
in  touching  the  leper  healed  him  of  his  plague.  It 
touched  the  eye-balls  of  the  sightless  and  the  long 
night  of  blindness  vanished.  It  touched  the  ears  of 
the  deaf  and  the  closed  gates  flew  open.  From  His 
lips  words  laden  with  healing  fell  like  a  dew  of 
miracle  on  men,  yea  they  penetrated  into  the  grave 
and  wakened  the  dead  to  life. 

But  these  were  only  the  drops  that  precede  the 
shower.  "  In  the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed," 
Christ's  great  hour  struck,  the  hour  of  the  great  gift. 
The  giving,  not  of  hand  or  lip ;  not  of  health  to  this 
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one  and  life  to  that,  but  of  Himself  once  for  all,  and  to 
all.  "  He  took  bread,  and  when  He  had  given  thanks 
He  brake  it,  and  said,  *  This  is  My  body  which  is  for 
you.'"  Having  loved  His  own  which  were  in  the 
world,  He  loved  them  (now)  to  the  uttermost.  "  My 
Body,  for  you"  For  you  the  Body,  first  and  last — the 
humiliations  of  infancy,  the  limitations  of  childhood, 
the  coming  into  human  nature,  the  long  wondering 
silence  of  youth,  the  sufferings  of  manhood,  and  now, 
death.  For  you  !  "  Take  ye  :  this  is  My  Body." 

Did  those  disciples  understand  ?  Not  then.  But 
they  soon  did.  If  you  look  into  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles  you  will  find  scarcely  a  reference  to  any 
miracle  but  this.  Parables,  sermons,  marvels,  have  all 
fallen  to  a  lower  level.  But  the  Cross  is  ubiquitous. 
The  Cross  towers  aloft.  Its  shadow  falls  on  every 
page.  The  great  gift  of  Jesus — the  gift  for  all,  for  ever, 
was  the  giving  of  Himself  for  the  life  ot  the  world. 

Now,  do  you  know  nothing  of  that,  and  of  your 
need  of  that?  Then  you  are  not  yet  fit  for  this 
Table.  First  and  foremost,  this  Table  symbolises 
atonement,  forgiving  love.  It  sets  forth  Jesus  a 
Saviour,  and  men  as  sinners  saved.  "  My  Body  .  .  . 
for  you." 

It  is  not  your  goodness,  but  your  conscious  lack  of 
it  that  fits  you  for  the  Table.  It  is  not  with  pharisees 
that  need  no  physician,  but  with  sinners  whose  only 
hope  is  grace  that  Jesus  eats  His  Supper. 
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However  good  you  may  be,  if  in  the  Sacrament 
you  discern  not  the  Body  of  the  Lord — FOR  YOU — 
you  are  not  y&.fit  for  this  Table. 

But  do  the  Commandments  condemn  you  ?  Does 
Sinai  thunder,  and  its  clouds  dart  arrows  of  fire  at 
you? 

Is  the  only  prayer  you  can  use  the  prayer  of  the 
publican?  Do  you  indeed  feel  utterly  unfit  to 
approach  Christ's  holy  Table  ?  Then  come  you  to  His 
Table.  It  was  laid  for  you.  You  will  be  able  to  read 
its  symbols  at  a  glance.  You  know  yourselves,  and 
you  will  therefore  understand  the  word  of  Jesus — My 
Body,  for  you. 

"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 


III. 

In  like  manner  also  the  CUP,  after  Supper, 
saying: — This  Cup  is  the  New  Covenant  in 
My  Blood,  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it  in 
remembrance  of  Me,  for  as  often  as  ye  eat 
this  Bread  and  drink  the  Cup  ye  proclaim 
(ye  evangelise)  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come, 

The    Bread    stands    for    atonement,   forgiveness, 
grace  ;  the  Cup  for  the  new  covenant,  the  new  union   * 
of  God  with  man,  and  man  with  his  fellow,  arising 
out  of  atonement. 
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The  Wine  is  the  pledge  of  the  new  religion  of 
spirit  and  truth. 

The  Cup  is  the  symbol  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Its  members  are  children  of  God,  and 
brothers  and  sisters  of  each  other. 

Do  you  belong  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 
Are  you  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  forms 
and  rites?  Do  you  know  that  outward  things  are 
nothing?  That  only  disposition  and  principle  count 
with  God  ?  Are  you  free  from  faction  and  sect  ? 
Do  you  own  all  men  in  Christ  as  brothers  ?  Is  your 
heart  clean  from  pride,  malice,  contempt? 

Do  you  desire  to  extend  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  ? 
Is  that  of  real  interest  and  concern  to  you  ? 

Then  come,  and  once  again  raise  your  memorial 
to  the  Lord  you  adore,  once  more  proclaim  the 
gospel  of  your  faith,  the  evangel  of  the  Cross,  the 
hope  of  mankind. 

But  if  one  is  self-righteous,  formal  and  cold,  narrow 
and  hard,  how  can  he  without  self-condemnation 
praise  Jesus  Christ  ?  Moral  and  upright  he  may  be, 
but  is  he  fit  to  take  this  Cup  in  his  hand  ?  Is  he  one 
to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  ?  Nay !  if  with 
all  reverence  for  Jesus  Christ,  and  even  personal 
trust  in  Him,  a  man  takes  the  Bread,  thereby  de 
claring  the  desire  to  be  saved,  yet  remains  indifferent 
to  all  other  aspects  of  Christianity,  if  he  cares  not  for 
Christ's  work  or  people,  if  he  belongs  to  that  nar- 
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rowest  of  all  sects,  the  sect  of  one ;  how  is  he  fit  to 
take  the  Cup  of  Brotherhood  ?  How  can  such  an 
attitude  be  worthy  of  Jesus — the  Brother,  the  great 
Friend,  and  Lover  of  men  ? 

But  if  with  many  a  spot  of  earth  defiled,  knowing 
well  your  defects,  both  as  a  child  of  God  and  a 
brother  or  sister  of  men,  you  admire  and  aspire 
toward  Christ's  perfect  love,  then  come,  let  us  praise 
the  Spirit  of  the  Cross  together,  let  us  drink  of  it 
anew!  Let  us  fill  ourselves  with  the  love  of  Christ, 
and  with  the  love  of  His  people  and  cause, 

"Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea 
But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me, 
And  that  Thou  bid'st  me  come  to  Thee, 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come." 


THE    SACRAMENTAL 
REMEMBRANCE    AND    TESTIMONY 

BY  REV.  THOMAS  G.  SELBY 


THE    SACRAMENTAL 
REMEMBRANCE    AND    TESTIMONY 

"  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered 
unto  you,  That  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  he 
was  betrayed,  took  bread  :  and,  when  he  had  given  thanks, 
he  brake  it,  and  said,  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body,  which  is 
broken  for  you  :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  After  the 
same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had  supped, 
saying-,  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood  :  this  do 
ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me.  For  as  often 
as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord's 
death  till  he  come." — i  COR.  xi.  23-26. 

WHEN  this  rite  was  instituted,  Paul  was  not  yet  a 
disciple.  At  the  time  of  the  Lord's  last  Passover, 
he  may  have  been  a  student  at  Jerusalem.  If  such 
was  the  case,  he  was  doubtless  more  virulent,  hot 
headed,  and  fanatical  than  the  priests  themselves ; 
and  any  rumour  of  the  innovations  with  which  this 
group  of  Galileans  celebrated  their  Paschal  Feast 
would  have  been  treated  with  indifference  and  un 
disguised  contempt. 

Paul's  introduction  to  this  incident,  which  stamped 
the  new  religion  with  its  most  characteristic  sign, 
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was  superhuman  rather  than  traditional,  for  he  tells 
us  it  was  the  subject-matter  of  a  revelation  from  the 
Lord  Himself.  This  assertion  has  been  interpreted 
in  a  qualified  sense  by  those  who  hold  that  an  out 
ward  succession  is  vital  to  the  validity  of  the  sacra 
ments,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  Ananias,  after 
baptizing  the  prostrate  persecutor,  described  and 
administered  this  holy  rite.  Though  the  Lord,  in 
some  extraordinary  way,  confirmed  the  trust  com 
mitted  to  His  servant,  the  details  of  the  institution, 
say  these  zealots  for  apostolic  order,  came  by  the 
common  channel.  The  revelation  simply  put  a 
superhuman  atmosphere  round  what  Ananias  had 
taught.  It  is  not  easy  to  accept  this  diluted  inter 
pretation  of  the  Apostle's  boast,  and  such  a  theory 
scarcely  accords  with  the  susceptibility  to  visualised 
revelations  so  often  shown  by  St  Paul  at  sub 
sequent  stages  of  his  history.  He  received  authority 
for  this  observance,  with  the  illuminating  words  in 
which  he  sets  forth  the  inwardness  of  the  symbols, 
as  he  received  other  truths  concerning  the  Lord's 
work  and  person,  from  the  opened  heavens,  whilst 
secluded  amidst  the  solitudes  of  Arabia.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  quite  possible  that  echoes  from  the 
traditional  words  of  the  institution  may  have  blended 
with  his  ecstasies,  or  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  informal  liturgies  of  the  early  churches. 

That  the  warrant  for  the  great  sacrament  of  re- 
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clemption  should  have  come  to  the  apostle  Paul  by 
direct  vision,  rather  than  by  indirect  commission 
from  those  who  were  before  him  in  the  faith,  was 
perhaps  necessary  to  put  his  authority  upon  the 
same  level  as  that  of  the  men  who  had  been  the 
companions  of  Jesus  from  the  beginning.  The  last 
member  of  the  apostolate  must  be  as  significantly 
dedicated  to  all  parts  of  his  work  as  the  first.  This 
re-enactment  of  the  Paschal  scene  in  the  spiritual 
kingdom  would  tend  to  lift  the  rite  out  of  its  national 
associations,  and  give  it  binding  power  upon  the 
conscience  and  affection  of  the  Gentile  believers. 
The  revelation  to  the  evangelist  of  the  larger  world 
asserts  the  perpetual  place  of  this  holy  supper  in 
the  institutions  of  the  Church,  and  bears  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  Redeemer  is  no  less  eager  to  be 
remembered  by  Greeks  and  barbarians  than  by  a 
handful  of  Jews,  when,  within  a  few  hours  of  His 
death,  He  consecrated  the  bread  and  wine  to  bear 
witness  of  His  love  till  His  coming  again. 

Several  names  are  used  to  describe  this  institution. 
It  is  called  "The  Lord's  Supper,"  a  name  derived  from 
the  simple  meal  to  which  the  members  of  a  family 
sit  down  together  when  the  burden  and  turmoil  of 
the  day  is  past.  The  homely  and  picturesque  word 
recalls  the  incidents  and  atmosphere  of  the  original 
celebration.  A  family  feast,  in  which  were  blended 
mutual  good-will  and  devout  gratitude,  was  set  apart 
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as  an  impressive  testimony  to  the  most  amazing 
truth  the  human  mind  can  conceive.  The  term 
"  Eucharist "  is  sometimes  used  to  describe  this  great 
act  of  Christian  worship,  and  takes  note  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  pre-eminently  a  sacrifice  of  praise.  The 
word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  word  used  by  the 
evangelists  and  St  Paul  in  telling  us  that  our  Lord, 
in  taking  both  the  bread  and  the  cup,  twice  gave 
thanks.  What  a  pathetic  and,  from  our  standpoint, 
all  but  unintelligible  act !  In  the  words  of  blessing, 
the  great  Master,  in  view  of  His  own  speedy  and 
violent  death  for  the  redemption  of  men,  gave  praise 
to  the  Father,  through  whose  creative  grace  He  had 
received  a  sinless  body  and  guiltless  blood,  fit  to  be 
offered  as  an  effectual  sacrifice.  Not  with  shrinking 
and  regret,  but  with  grateful  joy,  did  He  thus  sur 
render  Himself  to  the  saving  counsels  of  His  Father. 
This  solemnity  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  "  Com 
munion."  The  word  is  scriptural,  and  expresses  the 
deep  significance  of  this  holy  mystery.  "The  cup 
which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood 
of  Christ?"  Our  fellowship  with  Jesus  in  His  death, 
our  participation  with  Him  in  the  glory  and  blessed 
ness  of  His  immortal  reign,  and  our  oneness  of  life 
with  all  true  disciples,  are  ideas  expressly  set  forth 
by  the  term.  We  are  members  of  a  holy  commune 
of  love  in  which  all  alike  share,  and,  through  the 
grace  of  the  cross,  an  impartial  enrichment  has  come 
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to  each  of  us.  And  then,  in  times  subsequent  to 
the  New  Testament  period,  the  word  "  Sacrament " 
came  into  use  to  describe  both  this  and  the  rite  of 
initiation  into  church  membership.  "  Sacrament " 
was  the  word  employed  to  describe  the  religious 
oath  by  which  the  Roman  soldier  bound  himself  to 
the  service  of  his  country.  This  institution  may  be 
appropriately  described  as  a  sacrament,  because  it 
is  an  act  of  worship,  invested  with  the  solemn  sig 
nificance  of  a  vow  in  which  we  pledge  body  and 
spirit,  time  and  strength  to  the  service  of  our  Re 
deeming  Head  and  His  Church.  This  name,  if 
regarded,  at  least,  in  the  light  of  its  derivation, 
perhaps  tends  to  bring  into  prominence  our  dedica 
tion  to  Christ  in  this  solemnity,  rather  than  His 
self-dedication  for  the  salvation  of  the  race.  The 
primary  truth  set  forth  in  this  ordinance  is  the 
Lord's  communication  of  Himself  and  His  grace 
to  us. 

These  various  words,  which  sometimes  become 
special  doctrinal  or  denominational  currencies, 
one  and  all  represent  some  aspect  of  this  most 
solemn  act  of  Christian  worship,  we  can  ill  afford 
to  forget. 

Paul's  recital  of  his  eucharistic  vision  includes  three 
things  : — 

I.  The  place  and  part  of  the  Lord  Himself  when 
He  established  this  rite. 
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II.  The  effect  its  continual  celebration  was  intended 
to  have  upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples. 

III.  The  significance  of  the  solemnity  as  an  abiding 
testimony  to  the  world. 


I. 

If  we  are  to  reach  the  inner  meaning  of  this 
many  -  sided  mystery,  we  must  consider 
the  place  and  part  of  the  Lord  Himself  in 
the  upper  room. 

T\vo  symbolic  acts  and  their  interpreting  words 
are  brought  before  us.  He  appears  in  the  midst  of 
the  twelve  as  a  priest,  dedicating  His  own  life  in  its 
outward  form  and  its  inner  virtue  to  the  will  of  the 
Father  and  the  salvation  of  the  world.  At  the 
beginning  of  His  public  ministry  He  had  been 
described,  by  his  own  kinsman  the  Baptist,  as  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  beareth  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  Paschal  significance  of  that  utterance  had 
perhaps  never  quite  faded  away  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  heard  it.  But  the  message  contained  only 
half  a  truth.  A  few  hours  before  this  last  Supper, 
Peter  and  John  had  carried  the  lamb  chosen  for  their 
celebration  into  the  temple  courts  where  it  was  slain 
by  the  priests,  and  thence  carried  to  the  house  in  which 
the  feast  was  to  be  held.  Any  tiling  more  helpless 
than  this  firstling  of  the  flock,  borne  by  these  strong 
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Galileans  to  its  sacrificial  fate,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  Typical  of  the  Master's  innocence  it  might 
be,  but  other  elements  must  enter  into  the  one  effi 
cacious  sacrifice.  In  this  dread  night  of  betrayal  the 
Lord  was  not  a  mere  victim  of  intrigue  and  violence, 
although  appearances  might  tempt  the  disciples  to 
take  that  view.  No  strong-handed  Fate  was  thrusting 
Him  along  the  pathway  which  led  to  the  altar.  As 
priest,  He  was  to  offer  His  own  life  for  the  acceptance 
of  both  God  and  the  world.  Through  the  stress  and 
the  bloodshed  He  was  directing  His  own  steps.  By 
this  new  act  which  followed  upon  the  old  Passover, 
Jesus  implied  that  He  was  giving  Himself  as  truly  as 
He  gave  the  broken  bread  and  out-poured  wine  to  the 
disciples,  The  flesh  soon  surrendered  to  the  cross, 
and  the  blood  shed  by  thorn  and  nail  and  spear  were 
as  much  His  sovereign  gifts,  controlled  and  dispensed 
by  His  gracious  hand,  as  the  food  and  drink  upon  the 
table.  In  the  tragic  scenes  prefigured  by  the  Paschal 
symbolism  He  was  Lord  as  entirely  as  at  the  Feast, 
giving  Himself  for  our  salvation  as  freely  as  he  gave 
the  corn  and  the  wine  of  earth  to  His  guests.  His 
infinite  love  and  self-determining  sovereignty  domi 
nated  this  anarchic  storm,  although  the  disciples 
might  forget  it  for  a  time.  In  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Covenant,  the  blood  of  the  victim  was 
sprinkled  both  upon  the  altar  and  the  people,  so 
uniting  them  to  the  God  before  whose  face  the  altar 
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was  spread.  In  blessing  the  bread  and  the  wine,  the 
symbols  of  His  body  and  blood,  as  a  priest  He  offered 
Himself  to  the  Father,  and  then  by  bestowing  these 
symbols  upon  the  disciples  He  offered  Himself  to 
them,  and  through  them,  to  the  world  ;  so  that  they 
might  be  sanctified  and  united  to  God.  By  breaking 
the  bread  and  pouring  out  the  wine,  He  signifies  that 
all  the  powers  of  His  spotless  life  are  by  His  own  act 
presented  to  God,  and  afterwards  offered  also  for  the 
acceptance  and  faith  of  His  followers. 

Has  the  Lord  Jesus  the  same  part  and  place  in  the 
sacramental  celebrations  of  the  future  as  He  assumed 
in  the  upper  room  ?  Does  the  first  ministrant  dis 
appear  from  the  rite,  and  is  His  personality  merged 
with  the  emblems  ?  Of  course,  the  emblems  exchange 
their  prophetic  for  a  retrospective  meaning,  and  the 
benign  form,  which  stood  before  the  disciples,  passes 
out  of  view.  But  He  is  present  in  the  power  of  His 
spiritual  priesthood,  and  there  is  no  room  for  a  visible 
successor  to  His  office.  The  bread  and  the  wine 
remind  us  that  He  has  already,  once  for  all,  offered 
His  incarnate  life  upon  the  cross,  and  in  the  power  of 
that  life  now  appears  for  us  in  the  presence  of  God 
on  high.  There  is  no  place  for  the  repetition  of  this 
supreme  sacrificial  act.  But  by  the  hand  of  His 
earthly  ministers  He  offers  Himself  to  the  acceptance 
of  a  contrite  and  believing  discipleship ;  for  this  act 
admits  and  requires  ceaseless  repetition.  He  abides 
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in  and  with  these  chosen  tokens  to  vindicate  in  the 
experience  of  His  followers,  the  sacred  meaning  He 
has  put  upon  them.  It  is  needless  to  assume  that 
over  these  consecrated  fruits  of  the  earth  a  super 
natural  change  passes.  The  humanity  of  our  Lord 
derived  its  divine  distinction  from  the  Spirit  which 
pervaded  his  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  from  some 
unique  property  in  its  elemental  atoms.  No  trans 
mutation  process  is  necessary  to  make  the  bread  and 
wine  the  life-giving  food  of  the  Spirit.  Our  prejudice 
against  a  materialistic  sacramentarianism,  however, 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact,  that  the  Lord  Himself 
in  His  Covenant  fidelity  is  present  with  the  elements 
to  bring  to  pass  within  our  experience  the  redemptive 
realities  of  which  they  are  signs. 

But  why  affirm  this  special  sacramental  grace,  if  the 
Lord,  in  virtue  of  His  divine  power  and  Godhead,  is 
everywhere  present,  and  present  in  peculiar  sympathy 
and  help  in  all  the  assemblies  of  His  disciples  ?  True, 
His  gracious  influence  transcends  sacraments,  and 
He  often  comes  in  grace  and  power  to  the  sailor  on 
the  waste  of  seas,  the  pilgrim  in  the  far-off  desert,  and 
the  man  beyond  the  confines  of  Christendom  who 
feels  after  God  arid  His  salvation  ;  but  in  a  pre 
eminent  degree  He  manifests  His  redeeming  and 
sanctifying  power  in  the  form  He  Himself  has 
solemnly  appointed. 

It  is  possible  to  send  wireless  messages  across  sea 
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and  land,  but  the  feat  would  never  have  been  achieved 
if  there  had  not  first  been  wires  and  submarine  cables 
conducting  tracks  of  the  subtle  forces  brought  within 
man's  grasp.  These  devices  realised  to  the  human 
imagination  the  unseen  attractions  awaiting  our 
service. 

Men  may  find  the  presence  which  saves  them 
wherever  they  are,  and  grace  is  often  given  outside 
sacramental  channels  ;  but  for  most  of  us  the  institu 
tions  which  are  the  established  pathways  by  which 
redeeming  help  and  sympathy  come,  quicken  faith  and 
signalise  the  Divine  presence  to  us  in  vivid  forms. 

II. 

Our  Lord  defines  the  motive  which  must  rule 
disciples  in  their  future  celebration  of  this 
Covenant  Feast. 

"  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me."  This  directing 
word  fixes  the  standpoint  of  the  participant,  and  puts 
the  sacrament  into  a  realm  of  spiritual  affection. 
Whatever  else  it  may  be,  its  practical  value  consists 
in  the  stimulus  it  affords  to  reflection,  gratitude,  and 
the  homage  of  the  soul.  A  priestly  and  mechanical 
sacramentarianism  tends  to  obscure  its  chief  office. 
The  view  that  the  consecration  ot  bread  and  wine 
effects  a  miracle,  in  virtue  of  which  an  organic  germ 
of  immortality  is  conveyed  to  all  recipients  who  are 
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free  from  mortal  sin,  finds  no  support  in  the  words  of 
the  original  institution.  We  have  no  need  to  remem 
ber  that  which  is  presented  to  the  senses  or  to  the 
kind  of  imagination,  which  works  in  the  sphere  of  the 
senses.  That  faculty  of  memory  to  which  the  Lord 
addresses  Himself  in  this  ordinance,  exercises  itself 
in  recalling  objects  no  longer  perceived  by  the  bodily 
touch,  but  realised  through  the  higher  apprehensions 
of  the  spirit.  Physical  nutrition  goes  on  without  the 
help  of  memory,  and  is  as  active  in  unconscious  as  in 
conscious  states.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  recall 
the  food  we  have  eaten  and  the  processes  of  its  pre 
paration,  so  that  the  system  may  assimilate  the 
properties  it  ministers.  A  patient  does  not  need  to 
bear  in  mind  the  ingredients  of  his  medicine  so  that 
proof  may  be  made  of  its  curative  virtues.  If  the 
sacrament  brings  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  divine 
humanity  into  our  mortal  bodies  in  the  gross  sense 
assumed  by  the  Jews  at  Capernaum,  we  may  become 
subjects  of  the  process  without  conscious  spiritual 
effort  oi  our  own.  Our  Lord  sets  up  this  rite  so  that 
it  may  work  in  the  higher  region  of  our  consciousness, 
and  not  rest  upon  the  letter  of  the  lower  biology.  We 
make  the  Saviour  ours  by  a  believing  retrospect  of 
what  He  began  to  do  for  us  on  the  cross,  passing  into 
the  consciousness  of  what  He  still  continues  to  work 
within  us.  No  repetition  of  the  sacrificial  tragedy 
can  take  place  in  this  simple,  pathetic  observance. 
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Redemption  is  an  accomplished  and  abiding  act,  and 
the  remembrance  to  which  the  Master  invites  us  looks 
back  to  the  finished  and  the  all-sufficient  work  of  the 
cross.  It  was  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  He  offered 
Himself,  and  though  the  act  itself  was  one,  measurable 
in  moments  of  time,  the  indwelling  Spirit  clothed  it  with 
the  attributes  of  His  own  eternity.  If  that  sacrifice 
needed  sacramental  repetitions  to  make  it  availing  for 
the  individual  and  for  successive  generations,  it  would 
have  been  finite  in  time  and  incomplete  in  efficacy. 
It  is  through  a  believing  retrospect  that  the  disciple 
rises  into  an  assurance  of  the  perpetual  presence 
which  saves  and  sanctifies. 

No  picture  of  our  Lord's  form  and  visage  has  been 
handed  down  from  the  beginning.  The  evangelists 
do  not  furnish  any  hint  to  help  the  imagination  in 
conceiving  it.  We  know  more  about  the  stature,  com 
plexion,  and  features  of  Confucius,  Socrates,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  than  of  Jesus  Christ.  Sacred  painters 
have  gathered  up  the  earliest  available  traditions, 
and  have  tried  to  make  us  see  what  our  Lord  was 
like.  But  their  work,  however  interesting  from  many 
stand-points,  has  no  essential  bearing  upon  the 
higher  issues  oi  the  spiritual  life.  It  would  have 
been  of  little  or  no  help  to  us  if  the  Galilean  Prophet 
could  have  sat  for  his  portrait  to  Gainsborough,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Burne  Jones,  or  Herkomer,  and 
the  canvas  could  have  been  hung  in  the  National 
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Gallery.  We  are  saved  by  an  event,  the  virtue 
of  which  centres  in  its  spiritual  inwardness.  The 
physical  side  of  our  Lord's  suffering  is  dealt  with 
chiefly  to  emphasise  His  great  love  to  us,  and  His 
holy  and  willing  surrender  to  the  redemptive  counsels 
of  the  Father.  The  scourge,  the  cross,  the  thorns, 
the  nails,  the  spear-rent,  are  outward  signs  of  that 
mysterious  soul-travail  of  love  and  worship  by  which 
He  ransomed  us.  And  if  that  is  so,  the  bread  and 
wine  are  symbols  of  sufferings  that  were  in  them 
selves  symbols  of  an  inward  spiritual  agony.  The 
sacramental  rite  projects  into  the  thought  of  the 
after-discipleship  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  and  the 
cross  itself  was  but  an  index  of  that  inner  mystery  of 
love  and  pain  with  which  its  victim  redeemed  us.  In 
every  celebration  there  is  a  dim  reflex  of  that  deeply 
hidden  act  of  atonement,  into  the  significance  of 
which  we  must  seek  to  look.  A  memorial  is  of  use 
only  to  the  eye  that  can  read  its  lines  and  translate 
its  allegories.  The  interpreting  faith  must  come  into 
play  as  we  contemplate  the  mystery  behind  these 
ever-multiplied  memorial  acts.  The  Lord's  Supper 
recalls  the  night  of  the  betrayal  and  the  cross  which 
followed  it.  and  these  outward  scenes  carry  the 
thought  into  the  depths  of  that  abysmal  mystery, 
where  the  spirit  of  the  Son  confronted  the  spirit  of 
the  Father,  and  effected  the  great  reconciliation.  "  In 
remembrance  of  Me," 
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The  test  of  a  valid  sacrament  is  inward  and 
practical.  Does  it  summon  up  within  us  thoughts  of 
the  spotless  offering,  and  bow  our  hearts  to  the  love 
and  law  of  the  cross,  so  fulfilling  the  Master's  hope  ? 
Does  it  vivify  into  new  life  the  great  truth  that 
Christ  gave  Himself  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
Scriptures?  Does  it  awaken  fervent  and  boundless 
gratitude  ?  Then,  no  matter  what  the  form  observed 
or  the  organisation  of  the  church  within  which  it  is 
celebrated,  it  is  just  as  valid  as  the  sacramental  act  at 
which  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  officiates ;  more  so,  if  it  melts  the  heart 
into  a  more  plastic  tenderness,  and  strengthens  the 
faith  into  a  loftier  victory.  The  rude  and  ill-lettered 
stone  or  cross  of  wood,  put  up  by  native  followers  to 
some  heroic  explorer  or  philanthropist  who  has  died 
in  a  tropical  swamp,  may  touch  the  fount  of  tears  and 
homage  within  us  as  deeply  as  a  classic  monument  in 
the  temple  of  a  nation's  illustrious  dead.  When  an 
Englishman  looks  upon  the  angel  in  white  marble, 
placed  over  the  well  into  which  the  English  women 
and  children  were  thrust  at  Cawnpore,  in  the  days  of 
the  mutiny,  he  does  not  think  of  asking  who  carved 
the  group  ?  Was  the  man  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy?  The  heart  recalls  the  indescribable 
tragedy,  and  goes  out  in  love  and  pity  to  the  white- 
faced  women  and  the  little  children  thrust  down 
there  by  one  of  the  fiercest  tyrants  of  history.  The 
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memorial  would  have  served  its  purpose  just  as  well 
if  it  had  been  carved  by  a  village  stone-mason,  with 
no  antecedents  and  quite  unknown  to  fame.  The 
moral  worth  of  the  memorial  does  not  depend  upon 
the  man  or  the  body  of  men  upon  whom,  for  the  time 
being,  the  care  and  the  protection  of  it  may  devolve. 
Its  best  stewards  and  guardians  are  those  who  look 
upon  its  suggestive  outlines,  and  whose  hearts  break 
and  bleed  with  sympathy.  So,  with  this  memorial 
act,  continued  in  the  assemblies  of  Christ's  followers 
through  all  generations.  Its  highest  validity  is  this 
that  it  brings  Jesus  Christ  before  us,  and  within  us, 
so  helping  our  faith  and  purifying  our  tendered  souls. 
"  In  remembrance  of  Me." 

III. 

The  Apostle  reminds  us  that  this  sacred  observ 
ance  is  a  solemn  corporate  proclamation  of 
the  Lord's  death,  to  be  continued  until  the 
end  of  the  world. 

"As  oft  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup, 
ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come."  In  this 
act  the  undivided  church  itself  becomes  the  preacher, 
and  in  the  unison  of  its  many  voices  heralds  the 
efficacy  of  the  great  sacrifice.  We  declare  that  the 
Lord  gave  Himself  for  our  sin,  and  that  vitalising 
virtue  flows  through  the  wide  earth  from  His  offer- 
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ing.  We  proclaim  to  all  men  that  we  have  eternal 
life  because  Christ  gave  Himself  for  us,  and  that  this 
is  the  one  central  and  saving  truth  of  religion.  The 
object-lesson  presented  in  the  holy  Supper  is  the 
quintessence  of  all  gospel  preaching.  Wherever 
celebrated,  the  voice  is  heard  proclaiming  to  the  four 
winds  that  Christ  gave  Himself  for  our  sins,  accord 
ing  to  the  Scriptures.  Whilst  the  disciples  keep  their 
Master's  word,  the  world  is  compelled  to  reckon  in 
some  way  or  other  with  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
atonement.  This  sacred  banquet  is  the  climax  of  all 
prayer  and  supplication.  It  implores  God  to  look 
upon  His  Son  and  pity  us  and  our  redeemed  kindred 
for  His  sake.  It  is  the  unchanging  pole-star  of  the 
the  church,  round  which  all  other  acts  of  praise  and 
devotion  group  themselves.  It  is  the  cloxology  of 
the  saved,  and  how  unseemly  if  their  part  in  the 
testimony  is  wanting.  By  sharing  in  this  typical  act, 
we  not  only  assert  our  individual  fellowship  with 
the  Lord,  but  bear  an  unmistakable  witness  to  His 
grace. 

All  the  provinces  of  China  in  the  month  of  May 
are  astir  with  pilgrim  crowds,  moving  up  and  down 
the  rivers,  and  along  the  intersecting  ways.  It  is 
the  red-letter  day  of  the  ancestral  cult,  and  is  called 
"  the  feast  of  manifestation."  Hundreds  and  thous 
ands  of  miles  are  traversed  to  show  filial  regard  for 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  departed  forefathers. 
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After  the  viands  have  been  presented,  all  weeds  hoed 
up  from  the  grave,  and  the  ground  trimmed,  three  or 
four  sheets  of  white  paper,  kept  in  position  by  a 
stone,  are  placed  on  the  apex  of  the  mound,  to  show 
that  the  grave  has  a  living  guardian,  and  no  one 
must  dare  to  turn  the  soil  to  common  uses.  The 
symbolic  act  is  recognised  in  all  the  courts  of  law. 
In  the  absence  of  that  simple  but  effectual  sign  the 
peasant  might  drive  his  plough  across  the  grave-plot 
and  enlarge  the  border  of  his  rice  field,  and  no  one 
would  resist  him.  The  little  sign  asserts  an  inviol 
able  heritage.  And  the  simple  rite  we  celebrate 
from  time  to  time  is  a  "  feast  of  manifestation,"  show 
ing  forth  Christ's  death  till  He  come,  avowing  our 
inheritance  in  its  benefits,  and  declaring  that  it  shall 
never  be  turned  into  a  common  death,  or  rank  even 
with  the  martyrdoms  of  secular  history.  It  makes 
the  event  solitary  in  its  significance,  not  only  putting 
it  apart  from  all  other  incidents  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  race,  but  separating  the  work  of  the  cross  from 
all  other  works  achieved  by  our  Lord  and  Master 
Himself. 

Closely  linked  with  this  idea  is  the  warning 
against  an  eating  and  drinking  in  moral  blindness, 
which  can  only  issue  in  condemnation.  No  base  or 
profane  mood  must  intrude  into  these  sacramental 
associations.  The  evil  leaven  of  disorder,  frivolity, 
remissness,  gross  desire,  lawless  conduct,  must  be  put 
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away.  This  ordinance  is  not  a  social  feast,  tempered 
with  piety.  We  must  bring  right  minds,  high  aspira 
tions,  hearts  of  flawless  transparency,  souls  willing  to  be 
made  snow-white  through  the  grace  which  sanctifies. 
We  cannot  offer  the  sacrifice  of  an  unblemished  past, 
but  we  can  at  least  bring  contrite  hearts.  There 
must  be  no  hiding  away  of  evil  within  us.  We  must 
examine  ourselves,  for  if  we  partake  unworthily, 
instead  of  showing  forth  the  Lord's  death,  we  shall 
obscure  it.  When  the  astronomer  is  hoping  to  get 
photographs  of  the  corona  of  the  sun  upon  the  rare 
occasion  of  a  total  eclipse,  he  takes  good  care  to 
examine  his  plates  beforehand.  If  the  plates  are 
dirty  or  ill-prepared,  the  amazing  spectacle  will  be 
fogged  and  obscured,  and  he  will  miss  the  oppor 
tunity  that  comes  to  him.  So  the  glory  of  Jesus 
in  the  great  eclipse  of  His  passion  is  dimmed 
and  blurred  by  an  unworthy  participation  in  its 
memorial  rites,  and  the  world  is  made  to  think 
less  of  the  love  which  redeemed  and  now  reigns 
over  us. 

It  is  said  that  a  curious  fungus  sometimes  affixes 
itself  to  coloured  glass,  and,  in  the  course  ot  time, 
destroys  it.  A  famous  window  in  York  Minster  is 
threatened  with  this  disaster.  The  sacred  figures 
portrayed  there  are  crumbling  in  outline,  paling  into 
deadness,  and  unless  the  deterioration  can  be  arrested, 
will,  by-and-by,  be  entirely  destroyed.  The  fungoid 
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growth  spoils  the  beautiful  ideas  which  came  from 
the  soul  of  the  artist,  and  were  expressed  in  the 
glowing  tints  of  the  glass.  And  so  is  it  with  an 
unworthy  communicant.  The  sin  he  hides  in  his 
heart  will  appear  as  a  flaw  upon  the  ideals  our  Lord 
expressed  through  these  sacramental  emblems,  vitiat 
ing  at  the  same  time  his  own  faith  and  distorting  the 
world's  view  of  redemption.  If  an  unclean  leaven 
works  within  he  is  guilty,  not  discerning  the  Lord's 
body.  But  the  evil  goes  beyond  this.  The  Man 
of  Sorrows  has  identified  Himself  with  these 
sacramental  acts,  and  is  Himself  present  in  the 
conceptions  they  express ;  and  an  unworthy  par 
ticipation  puts  a  new  mark  of  shame  upon  His 
person  in  presence  of  the  world.  The  faith  Oi 
the  fellow  disciple  is  lowered  by  an  impenitent 
celebration,  and  those  who  belong  to  a  thought 
less  world  account  His  death  as  common  and 
unmeaning. 

The  Lord's  own  sacramental  watchword  is  a 
sufficient  test  of  the  fitness  of  a  communicant.  "  In 
remembrance  of  Me."  We  shall  not  wish  to  recall 
His  work  and  person  to  the  inmost  thought,  unless 
we  are  contrite ;  and  the  survey  of  all  He  has  done 
for  us  will  deepen  our  sorrow  for  sin  when  it  is  but 
faint  and  fluctuating.  We  cannot  fail  to  be  filled  with 
reverence  and  sacred  awe  if  we  bring  back  to  our 
minds  the  picture  of  His  life  and  death.  Nearer  to 
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us  than  our  own  flesh,  and  at  the  same  time  higher 
than  the  heavens,  we  cannot  withhold  our  deepest 
homage  as  He  rises  up  before  us  in  the  solemnity  of 
His  redeeming  passion.  To  recall  His  sufferings  on 
our  behalf  is  to  trust  Him,  and  the  worst  forms  of 
unbelief  arise  from  selfish  forgetfulness.  "  Remem 
brance,"  will  be  found  to  involve  all  that  He  expects 
from  us.  When  we  thus  call  to  mind  His  love,  He  in 
His  covenant  fidelity  is  present  in  us,  making  the 
sacred  memory  into  a  living  and  assured  experience. 
Eating  and  drinking  are  steps  to  assimilation.  When 
we  take  Him  in  all  His  grace  into  our  souls  we  share 
His  life.  Nature  ministers  her  virtues  to  the  man 
who  partakes  of  her  products,  and  he  has  in  his  blood 
the  sweetness  of  the  rains  and  the  fire  of  the  sun, 
and  all  the  mysterious  forces  of  growth.  And  in  the 
same  way  our  Lord  gives  to  all  opened  hearts  the 
fruit  of  His  cross  and  the  power  of  His  victorious 
reign,  and  the  mystic  secret  of  His  own  fellowship 
with  the  Father.  And  it  Christ  be  thus  in  us  we 
shall  be  strangely  and  mysteriously  moved  to  present 
our  bodies  and  our  spirits  to  His  glory,  as  He  once 
offered  Himself  on  the  cross  to  the  glory  of  the 
Father  in  our  salvation.  This  giving  up  of  ourselves 
to  God's  will  is  the  highest  illustration  of  the  power 
of  Christ's  death,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  death  is  most 
nobly  shown  forth  to  the  world. 

Most  of  us,  perhaps,  need  encouragement  rather 
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than  the  stern  warning  addressed  by  the  Apostle  to 
the  composite  Corinthian  Church.  This  celebration 
is  a  eucharist.  Is  it  not  seemly  that  we  should  offer 
this  tribute  of  praise  to  the  God  who  has  loved  us? 
The  vicarious  sufferer  Himself  presented  it,  as  He 
took  the  bread  and  wine,  blessing  God  for  raising  up 
in  His  own  person  a  new  humanity,  able  to  convey 
its  life  to  the  condemned  race.  Should  not  those 
whose  burdens  He  bore,  and  whose  souls  He  quickens, 
also  give  praise?  It  is  a  memorial.  We  live  in  a 
world  that  is  both  busy  and  reckless,  whose  prevail 
ing  currents  carry  our  thoughts  away  from  the  Cruci 
fied.  Does  not  this  pathetic  memory,  so  alien  to  the 
temper  of  the  world,  need  to  be  revived?  Our  Lord 
desires  to  be  remembered.  Can  we  refuse  His  wish? 
That  He  desires  to  be  remembered  is  in  itself  no 
mean  sign  of  His  love,  for  we  do  not  care  for  people 
to  remember  us  unless  we  have  done  them  good,  and 
still  wish  to  do  them  good.  It  is  a  covenant.  "  The 
cup  of  the  New  Covenant  in  my  blood."  Do  we  not 
need  to  strengthen  our  hold  upon  the  covenant  bless 
ings,  by  looking  again  and  again  upon  the  blood  that 
has  sealed  them  to  us  ?  It  transcends  all  other 
means  of  grace  in  its  faith-stimulating  power.  It  is  a 
communion,  made  so  not  by  the  title  of  the  celebrant, 
but  by  the  unchanging  fidelity  of  Him  who  responds 
to  every  act  of  sincere  remembrance.  Do  we  not 
need  to  be  vitalised  anew  by  fresh  contact  with  Him 
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who  is  the  implanted  spring  of  life  and  salvation? 
It  is  a  sacrament.  Do  we  not  need  to  renew  our 
vows,  and  fulfil  our  part  in  that  covenant  which 
reaches  out  to  us  surpassing  benefits,  and  is  "  ordered 
in  all  things  and  sure  "  ? 


THE    MEANING   OF   THE    FEAST 
BY  REV.  J.  G.   GREENHOUGH,  M.A. 


THE    MEANING    OF    THE    FEAST 

"And  as  they  did  eat,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  and 
brake  it,  and  gave  to  them,  and  said,  '  Take,  eat  :  this  is 
my  body/  "—MARK  xiv.  22. 

THE  three  Evangelists  hardly  vary  at  all  in  their 
account  of  this  memorable  scene.  They  give  it  word 
for  word  as  the  chosen  twelve  saw  and  heard.  And 
it  is  virtually  all  that  we  know  about  it  ;  for  though 
St  Paul  furnishes  his  own  account  of  it  in  the  letter  to 
the  Corinthians,  it  acids  nothing  of  importance  to  the 
three  repeated  records  of  the  Evangelists. 

They  were  taking  their  last  meal  together,  and 
Jesus  knew  that  it  would  be  the  last.  It  was  the  last 
hour  they  would  spend  together  until  they  saw  Him 
in  His  risen  glory.  Such  hours  live  of  themselves — 
like  farewells,  of  which  the  echo  never  dies  away.  It 
is  not  likely  they  would  have  forgotten  that  hour  if 
He  had  done  nothing  of  a  symbolic  kind  to  per 
petuate  it.  But  the  world  might  have  forgotten. 
The  world  will  never  forget  it  now,  because  He 
immortalised  it  and  glorified  it  by  one  sweet  sacra- 
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mental  touch.  It  was  as  simple  and  homely  as 
everything  else  He  did.  Divine  things  need  no  costly 
adornment.  Their  frugal  supper  table  furnished  all 
that  was  needed.  He  took  a  loaf,  and  breaking  it, 
gave  a  piece  with  His  own  hands  to  each  of  the 
disciples,  telling  them  to  eat,  and  then  passed  the  cup 
of  vine  juice  around,  and  invited  them  all  to  drink  of 
it.  This  is  My  body,  He  said,  speaking  as  He  always 
did,  in  figures.  This  is  my  blood  shed  for  you. 
Just  as  before  He  had  called  Himself  the  vine,  just  as 
He  had  called  Himself  the  door  of  the  sheep,  just  as 
He  had  spoken  of  His  flesh  as  the  life  of  the  world. 
And  then  He  added,  do  this  now,  and  do  it  after 
wards  in  remembrance  of  Me.  The  bread  was  blessed 
and  the  cup  was  blessed,  not  in  the  sense  that  their 
nature  was  changed,  but  as  He  blessed  almost  every 
common  thing  He  touched,  making  them  sacred  in 
their  suggestiveness,  investing  them  with  the  power  of 
lifting  human  thoughts  up  to  a  heavenly  level.  The 
bread  and  wine  were  for  ever  afterwards  to  symbolise 
the  highest  and  profoundest  mystery.  The  sight  of 
them  was  to  be  a  reminder  of  divinest  suffering  and 
love ;  and  the  partaking  of  them  was  to  suggest  that 
vital  union  with  Christ,  by  which  each  believer  lives, 
and  each  is  brought  into  communion  with  all.  That, 
in  brief,  was  the  holy  sacrament  or  communion  as  the 
Master  gave  it.  Let  me  remind  you  then  again  of  its 
simple,  beautiful  significance,  and  why  we  keep  it. 
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First,  and  perhaps  above  all  things,  it 
is  a  help  to  memory. 

"  We  shew  the  Lord's  death  until  He  come."  It  is 
intended  to  keep  before  us,  and  preserve  ever  fresh 
in  our  minds  and  hearts,  the  divinest  scene  in  the 
divinest  life.  The  struggle  of  Gethsemane,  the 
tragedy  of  Calvary,  the  voluntary  surrender  of  His 
life  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  It  was 
the  greatest  thing  of  all.  I  mean  His  death.  It 
was  what  He  laid  stress  upon,  both  in  these  closing 
hours,  and  many  a  time  before,  but  especially  that 
night.  No  one  can  read  the  account  of  those 
pathetic  moments  without  feeling  that  He  attached 
supreme  significance  to  that  sacrificial  offering  which 
He  was  about  to  make.  It  was  the  one  act  of  His 
life  which  they  were  to  regard,  as  He  regarded  it, 
as  unique,  without  fellow,  and  of  infinite  importance. 
Concerning  all  the  rest  that  He  had  done  and  said, 
He  made  no  mention  then.  The  life,  the  ministry, 
the  teachings,  the  miracles,  were  all  put  in  the  back 
ground.  He  fixed  their  minds  and  hearts  on  the 
great  sorrow  which  He  was  about  to  endure.  If  they 
forgot  everything  else,  they  were  to  remember  that ; 
and  they  were  to  remember  that  His  death  was  for 
them  and  for  the  world,  that  His  body  was  broken 
for  them,  and  His  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of 
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sins.  And  so  the  communion  supper  stands  out  as 
a  perpetual  witness  that  our  Lord's  death  was  the 
climax,  culmination,  and  all-completing  act  of  His 
holy  and  self-forgetting  life,  and  that  all  the  rest 
had  been  but  a  preparation  for  that,  and  that  with 
out  that  all  the  rest  would  have  been  in  vain.  We 
might  remember  every  word  that  He  spoke,  every 
parable  and  every  precept,  and  every  gentle  healing- 
deed  which  He  did  to  sufferers,  and  still  leave  out 
the  one  thing  which  it  is  life  and  peace  to  re 
member — the  crowning  act  of  humiliation  and  cruci 
fixion  wherein  was  the  mystery  of  love,  the  purchase- 
price  of  our  redemption,  and  the  way  too  of  eternal 
life.  Every  time  this  feast  is  kept  we  paint  again, 
in  fresh  colours  on  the  mind,  the  image  of  the 
Divine  Victim,  who  tasted  the  worst  horrors  of  death, 
and  bore  on  His  own  soul  the  sins  of  the  world, 
that  with  His  stripes  we  might  be  healed  ;  and  we 
remember,  with  gratitude  beyond  words,  the  awfuF 
cost  at  which  our  salvation  was  secured.  Nay,  did 
He  not  mean  that  never  for  a  whole  day  in  our 
lives  should  it  be  out  of  our  minds.  He  instituted 
something  more  than  an  occasional  commemoration 
here.  He  made  the  breaking  and  eating  of  bread  the 
symbol,  the  token,  the  reminder;  and  that  is  done 
every  day.  It  was  as  if  He  had  said,  whenever  you 
sit  down  to  a  meal,  give  a  passing  thought  of  grati 
tude  and  love  to  Him  who  made  Himself  your 
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living  and  eternal  nourishment,  who  gave  you  peace 
and  forgiveness,  strength  and  joy,  by  dying  for  you. 
Think  of  it  often,  think  of  it  always,  that  it  may 
help  to  keep  you  true  and  faithful.  It  is  a  help 
to  memory — that  first  and  foremost. 


II. 


It  not  only  reminds  us  of  that  betrayal  night,  and 
what  happened  in  it.  It  is  also  the  visible 
symbol  of  an  invisible  communion. 

Behind  the  simple  emblems,  the  bread  and  wine, 
which  no  prayer  or  consecrating  act  can  change 
into  anything  but  bread  and  wine  ;  behind  the  things 
we  see  and  which  are  nothing  but  material  things, 
there  is  a  presence  unseen,  spiritual  and  divine. 
There  is  Christ,  the  risen,  ever-living  Saviour.  The 
Master  of  the  feast,  who  unites  Himself  in  a  spiritual 
way  to  all  who  reverently  and  lovingly  keep  this 
commandment.  He  is  not  in  the  bread  and  the  wine, 
so  that  we  can  take  Him  into  ourselves  in  the 
same  carnal  and  material  way  that  we  eat  common 
things.  There  are  thousands  who  believe  in  a 
reverent,  devout,  solemn,  and  even  awful  way,  that, 
by  a  miracle,  Christ  has  entered  into  the  bread,  and 
that,  in  eating  it,  their  mouths  are  receiving  Him. 
That  to  us  would  be  a  degradation  of  the  divine — a 
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coarse  materialising  of  that  which  is  highest,  purest, 
and  most  spiritual.  But  we  believe  in  the  real 
presence  nevertheless.  In  every  assembly,  be  it 
great  or  small,  where  men  and  women  are  gathered 
together  to  remember  His  death,  and  pledge  again 
their  gratitude  and  love,  He  is  in  the  midst,  as 
surely  as  when  He  sat  at  supper  with  the  twelve. 
Nay,  more,  when  we  eat  the  bread  and  drink 
the  cup  with  a  confession  of  faith  on  our  lips  and 
in  our  hearts  ;  when  in  eating  we  say,  I  believe  in 
Him,  and  love  Him,  and  adore  Him,  because  He 
died  for  me,  then  does  He  give  Himself  to  us  in 
a  mysterious  way,  and  impart  His  strength  and 
joy,  and  live  in  us  and  make  us  part  of  Himself. 
And,  happily,  it  is  not  only  in  these  solemn  hours,  but 
at  other  times  of  life,  more  or  less  at  all  times,  that 
He  gives  Himself  thus  to  those  who  love  Him.  The 
bread  and  wine  are  the  symbols  of  a  communion 
which  is  never  wholly  interrupted.  Day  by  day  we 
live  the  life  of  faith,  because  He  lives  in  us,  never 
separated  from  us  ;  because  always  He  is  refreshing 
and  strengthening  and  renewing  us  with  His  own 
thoughts,  impulses,  desires,  filling  us  with  His  own 
life,  and  cleansing  us  with  His  own  blood. 

The  Communion  Supper  only  brings  into  pro 
minence  that  which  is  always  going  on,  without  which 
we  should  lose  all  power  to  love  and  serve  ;  the 
blessed  fact  that  Christ  lives  in  us,  and  for  us,  and 
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makes  Himself  part  of  us  for  evermore.  That  is  the 
second  thought  of  the  sacrament.  It  is  a  witness  of 
our  union  with  Christ. 


III. 

And  the  third  thought  suggested  by  it  is  this— 
It  is  a  sign  and  acknowledgment  and  pledge 
of  Christian  fellowship,  and  of  our  oneness, 
brotherhood,  and  equality  in  Christ. 

Eat  ye  all  of  it.  Drink  ye  all  of  it.  The  same 
bread,  the  same  cup,  the  same  divine  hand  passing  it 
round.  It  is  a  witness  that  we  are  all  fed  by  the 
same  spiritual  food,  that  we  were  all  involved  in  the 
same  guilt,  all  redeemed  by  the  same  sacrifice,  all 
made  by  Him  sharers  together  in  the  same  hope. 
There  were  no  differences  recognised  at  that  first 
table.  The  passing  round  of  the  cup  was  like  a  girdle 
of  love  binding  them  together.  They  felt  the  thrill 
of  sympathy  and  brotherhood  as  if  they  had  been  one 
heart  and  not  many.  There  is  something  of  that 
emotional  thrill  felt  still  at  the  Lord's  table.  We 
hear  the  voice  we  love  saying  :  "  One  is  your  Master, 
and  all  ye  are  brethren."  Yes,  brethren.  We  do  not 
limit  human  brotherhood  to  Christian  circles,  just  as 
we  do  not  limit  God's  fatherhood  to  those  who  love 
Him.  These  are  truths  and  sentiments,  wide  as 
humanity,  embracing  all.  Yet  the  bonds  by  which 
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faith  and  love  unite  us  are  both  stronger  and  more 
tender,  and  the  brotherhood  we  feel  in  Christ  passes 
all  that  the  world  knows.  There  is  something  quite 
peculiar  in  this  kinship  ;  for  it  is  one  divine  life  that 
flows  through  all,  one  love  animates  all,  one  gratitude 
inspires  all,  one  immortal  hope  expands  and  glorifies 
all.  The  common  distinctions  of  life  are  dropped 
out.  The  ordinary  lines  of  separation  melt  away,  and 
the  vulgar  measurements  of  great  and  small  are  flung 
aside  as  unworthy.  We  are  all  small  before  God,  we 
are  all  great  in  Jesus'  love.  High  and  low,  old  man 
and  little  child,  clasp  hands.  There  is  no  difference  in 
the  need  which  draws  us  to  Him,  no  difference  in  the 
grace  which  saves  us.  We  are  equal  in  His  sight  and 
equal  in  our  own  in  these  blessed  moments.  It  is  a 
feast  of  brotherhood.  We  love  each  other  because 
He  loves  us  all. 

IV. 

And  the  last  suggestion  of  the  Supper  is  given 
by  that  word  which  I  have  many  times  re 
peated — Sacrament. 

It  means,  as  every  one  knows,  a  vow,  a  pledge,  an 
oath — a  soldier's  sworn  promise  of  devotion  and 
obedience  to  the  Master  who  has  enlisted  him,  and 
under  whose  banner  he  is  to  serve.  At  the  Lord's 
table  we  renew  our  pledges.  We  bind  ourselves  with 
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fresh  cords  of  love  to  Him  whose  property  we  are. 
We  acknowledge  His  absolute  right  to  order  us,  to 
require  unquestioning  obedience,  and  even  to  dispose 
of  our  lives  in  the  way  that  He  deems  best,  and  we 
ask  Him  for  the  strength  and  faith  and  love  which 
we  need  to  keep  us  true  to  Him  and  loyal  to  the  end. 

These,  then,  are  the  four  great  thoughts  associated 
with  and  growing  out  of  this  communion  feast.  There 
are  others,  doubtless — perhaps,  many  others.  Every 
Christian  will  have  thoughts  of  his  own  kindled  and 
suggested  here.  But  these  are  for  all.  The  remem 
brance  of  His  sacrificial  death,  the  conviction  that  we 
are  united  to  Him,  the  confession  that  we  are 
brothers,  and  the  solemn  pledge  given  again  of 
honest  service. 

And,  surely,  in  view  of  this,  it  may  be  boldly  said 
that  all  who  truly  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  as  their 
Saviour,  who  believe  that  He  died  for  sin  and  now 
lives  again  to  help  us  in  the  earthly  struggle,  ought 
to  take  part  in  this  ordinance.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  there  must  be  a  certain  worthiness  of  character 
and  life  before  a  man  should  perform  an  act  so 
solemn.  This  is  only  true  in  part  This  much  is 
true,  that  no  one  would  dare  to  sit  down  at  the  Lord's 
table,  save  as  a  piece  of  daring  hypocrisy,  who  is 
living  a  life  of  open  and  habitual  sin,  and  intends  to 
go  forth  and  continue  in  the  same  way.  That  much 
is  true.  But  as  for  being  worthy,  there  is  nothing  in 
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a  man's  self  which  can  ever  make  him  worthy  of  this 
solemnity.  He  is  never  worthy  of  it,  just  as  he  is 
never  worthy  of  the  Saviour's  love,  just  as  he  is  never 
worthy  to  be  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

No,  but  you  may  have  a  right  to  it,  however  un 
worthy.  I  care  not  what  you  are  and  have  been,  or 
how  dark  and  guilty  a  past  you  look  back  upon.  If 
you  are  only  deeply  and  honestly  penitent  and  sick 
of  all  that,  anxious  to  be  lifted  once  and  for  ever  out 
of  it,  and  set  with  firm  feet  on  the  road  to  better 
things.  And  if  you  are  clinging  to  the  cross  and 
Christ's  dear  love  and  promises  for  help,  then  I 
invite  you  in  the  Master's  name  to  the  feast,  and  to 
all  the  joy  it  symbolises.  And  if  you  could  hear  the 
Master  speaking,  you  would  hear  Him  saying  just  the 
words, — Come,  and  welcome  1 
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"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your  children  shall  say  unto 
you,  What  mean  ye  by  this  service?" — EXOD.  xii.  26. 

THE   COMMUNION   SERVICE 

IT  was  with  the  great  Jewish  feast  of  Passover 
that  these  words  were  in  the  first  instance  associated. 
At  each  recurring  celebration  it  was  customary  for  a 
child,  or,  if  there  were  no  children  present,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  company,  to  rise,  and,  as 
Moses  had  directed,  to  put  the  question,  "  What  mean 
ve  by  this  service?"  And  thereupon  the  father  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  first  Passover  was  instituted,  and  the  thoughts  of 
all  present  were  carried  back  to  the  time  when, 
amidst  the  horror  and  destruction  which  had  befallen 
the  Egyptians,  their  fathers  came  forth  from  the  land 
of  bondage  a  free  nation.  Every  commemoration  of 
the  Passover  was  thus  directly  connected  with  the 
earliest  commemoration  of  all,  and  its  meaning  was 
shown  to  be  dependent  upon  what  then  took  place. 
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What  was  that  meaning?  What  would  be  the 
thoughts  specially  present  to  the  mind  of  a  Jewish 
father  as  he  explained  to  his  children  the  significance 
of  their  great  annual  feast  ? 


I. 

One  thought  undoubtedly  would  be  the  thought  of 
Safety.  He  would  be  able  to  point  out  that  on  that 
memorable  night,  when  death  was  entering  every 
Egyptian  home,  the  Israelites  were  saved — not  on 
account  of  any  merits  of  their  own,  for  they  too  had 
sinned,  and  were  deserving  ot  condemnation,  but 
because  in  obedience  to  God's  command  they  had 
offered  the  sacrificial  lamb,  and  sprinkled  the  blood 
on  the  doorposts  of  their  houses.  What  a  contrast 
he  would  draw  between  the  scene  outside  the 
Israelites'  dwellings,  the  Paschal  moon  looking  down 
on  homes  filled  with  death  and  sorrow,  and  the 
scene  inside,  behind  the  sprinkled  blood,  security  and 
peace. 

But  he  would  be  able  to  speak  not  only  of  safety 
but  of  Deliverance.  The  night  which  saw  the 
Israelites  saved  from  the  destroying  angel,  saw  them 
also  delivered  from  the  captivity  in  Egypt.  The 
long  years  of  bondage  had  come  to  an  end,  and  as 
the  people  "  with  their  loins  girded,  their  shoes  on  their 
feet)  and  their  staff  in  their  hand"  ate  in  haste  the 
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appointed  meal,  they  knew  that  it  was  their  last 
night  of  slavery,  and  that  by  the  morning  they  would 
go  forth  a  free  nation. 

And  this  would  bring  with  it  still  a  third  thought, 
the  thought  of  Consecration.  Had  not  God  long  ages 
before  called  their  father,  Abraham,  and  promised 
that  He  would  make  of  him  a  great  nation  ?  Was 
He  not  now  in  process  of  fulfilling  to  them  that 
promise,  as  He  led  them  forth  from  bondage  to 
inherit  and  possess  a  country  of  their  own  ? 

Safety,  Deliverance^  Consecration  —  these  would 
be  three  thoughts  recalled,  year  by  year,  to 
every  Jew,  as  he  kept  his  great  national  feast,  and 
allowed  his  mind  to  travel  back  to  the  occasion  when 
it  was  first  instituted.  But  would  his  thoughts  be 
always  of  the  past?  Had  this  feast  no  reference  to 
the  future  ?  This  safety  which  had  been  secured  to 
his  fathers  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb,  did  it  not  point 
forward  to  a  greater  salvation  that  was  awaiting 
him  ?  This  deliverance  from  the  captivity  in  Egypt, 
did  it  not  prefigure  deliverance  from  a  worse 
captivity,  the  captivity  of  sin  ?  This  consecration — 
this  setting  himself  apart  as  one  of  God's  people — 
had  it  no  reference  to  an  inward  consecration  of  the 
heart  ? 

Whether  hopes  and  longings,  such  as  these,  passed 
through  the  minds  of  the  Jews  or  not,  they  naturally 
suggest  themselves  to  us.  And  more  than  that,  we 
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know  they  have  been  fulfilled.  For  while  to  the 
pious  Jew  the  first  Passover  was,  as  it  were,  a  start 
ing-point  in  his  native  history,  and  every  annual 
commemoration  a  birthday  feast,  to  the  Christian  the 
night  especially  to  be  remembered  is  not  the  night 
when  the  Passover  was  instituted,  but  the  night  on 
which  it  was  superseded  in  the  new,  the  abiding  feast 
of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  The  truths,  which  before 
had  been  dimly  shadowed  forth,  became  then  ac 
complished  facts.  And  the  blessings  which  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  a  chosen  nation  were  offered 
to  the  world. 


II. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recall  the  outward  circum 
stances  under  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  insti 
tuted.  There  are  few  passages  in  Holy  Scripture 
more  familiar.  But  let  us,  keeping  hold  of  the  same 
three  thoughts  of  safety,  deliverance,  and  consecra 
tion,  notice  how  they  meet  us  again  in  the  rite 
which  Christ  has  commanded  His  people  to 
observe. 

(i)  The  first  thought  is  Safety.  —  When  Christ 
instituted  the  Supper  He  was  looking  forward  to 
His  death,  and  it  was  in  remembrance  of  that  death 
that  He  bade  His  people  observe  it.  And  what 
does  the  death  of  Jesus  mean  to  us?  Does  it  not 
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mean  that  God  has  provided  a  perfect  sacrifice,  and 
that  to  us,  sinful  as  we  know  ourselves  to  be,  pardon 
and  peace  are  offered?  Just  as  to  the  old  Israelite 
the  sprinkled  blood  was  the  assurance  that  God  had 
accepted  his  sacrifice,  and  would  pass  over  his 
dwelling  ;  so  to  us  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  sign  of 
the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  God.  We  are  re 
deemed  "with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a 
lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot"  (i  Peter 

i.   19). 

It  may  seem  hardly  necessary  even  to  mention 
this — it  is  a  truth  we  have  heard  so  often.  And 
yet,  is  it  not  just  because  it  is  the  old,  old  story, 
that  we  need  it  so  much  ?  If  we  felt  ourselves 
pure  and  holy,  then  we  might  turn  from  the  cross 
of  Christ.  But  knowing,  as  we  do,  how  far  we  have 
come  short,  conscious,  as  we  are,  of  how  much  world- 
liness  and  selfishness  are  mingled  even  with  our 
best  attempts  at  service,  where  can  we  turn  but  to 
Him  "who  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us" 
(Gal.  ii.  20)?  What  more  welcome  message  can 
fall  upon  our  ears  than  this,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin"  (i  John 

i.  7). 

It  is  told  of  one  of  England's  greatest  divines, 
Bishop  Butler,  that,  in  his  last  days,  when  he  knew 
that  the  end  was  drawing  near,  and  that  he  would 
soon  be  called  upon  to  appear  before  God,  he  be- 
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came  troubled  and  anxious,  and  turned  every  way 
for  rest  of  conscience.  One  of  his  clergy  to  comfort 
him  quoted,  among  other  texts,  those  words  which 
we  have  just  recalled,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His 
Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin"  It  was  the  very 
truth  which  the  dying  man  required.  Peace  and 
joy  shone  in  his  face  as  he  answered,  "  I  have  read 
these  words  a  thousand  times,  but  I  have  never  felt 
their  meaning  as  now." 

And  so,  as  we  surround  the  Table  of  the  Lord, 
and  see  before  us  the  broken  bread  and  the  poured- 
out  wine,  the  symbols  of  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  our  Lord,  do  they  not  call  upon  us,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  acknowledge  our  need  of  pardon,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  claim  that  which  is  offered  to  us  in 
the  cleansing  blood  of  Christ? 

(2)  But  is  Safety  all  that  we  require  ? — It  is  a 
poor  and  selfish  view  of  religion  which  thinks  only 
of  how  a  man  may  be  safe,  by  escaping  from  certain 
penalties.  Was  safety  from  the  destroying  angel 
all  that  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  needed?  Was  it 
not  also  deliverance  from  Egypt  itself,  from  the 
bondage  there?  And  so,  for  us,  safety  from  the 
consequences  of  sin  is  but  a  small  matter,  unless  it 
be  followed  by  Deliverance  from  the  sin  itself. 

Imagine  a  man  who  has  committed  some  great 
sin  against  his  neighbour,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
is  brought  up  at  the  judgment-bar  and  condemned. 
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Imagine  that  the  very  man  he  has  wronged,  full 
of  forgiveness  and  pity,  takes  the  punishment  upon 
himself.  What  would  be  the  result  ?  Would  it  not, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  a  rush  of  love  in  the  poor, 
sinful  man's  heart  towards  his  neighbour ;  and  then, 
along  with  that,  an  eager  desire  to  free  himself 
from  the  power  of  his  old  sin,  and  live  as  a  forgiven 
man?  And  that  is  what  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
secures  to  us.  Christ  says  not  only  "  Be  forgiven," 
but  "  Be  whole :  as  one  with  Me,  be  a  restored  as 
well  as  a  pardoned  man." 

You  know  how,  when  slavery  was  first  abolished, 
and  those  who  had  never  known  a  day  of  freedom 
were  delivered  from  their  bondage,  in  many  cases, 
freedom  came  too  late.  The  iron  had  entered  too 
deeply  into  the  poor  sufferers'  souls.  The  chains 
had  wound  themselves  too  closely  round  them. 
They  could  neither  benefit  from,  nor  enjoy,  the 
freedom  which  had  become  theirs.  They  would 
rather  have  been  even  slaves  again.  But  freedom 
in  Christ  is  freedom  from  the  slavish  heart  and 
spirit.  It  is  the  deliverance  of  the  inward  as  well 
as  the  outward  man. 

This  full  deliverance  may  not,  cannot  come  all 
at  once.  Abandon  a  garden  to  weeds,  and  one  up 
rooting  will  not  destroy  them  for  ever.  Allow  un 
holy  thoughts  and  passions  to  get  a  lodging  in  the 
heart,  and  it  will  be  long,  very  long,  before  they 
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can  be  finally  overcome.  But — and  this  is  for  us 
the  main  point — the  power  for  victory  is  on  the 
believer's  side.  He  struggles  no  longer  in  his  own 
might,  but  in  the  might  of  Christ :  and  "greater  is 
He  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world" 
(i  John  iv.  4). 

As  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  not  only  sprinkled  the 
blood  of  the  lamb  as  a  sign  to  the  destroying  angel, 
but  ate  of  the  flesh  to  prepare  and  strengthen  them 
for  the  journey  lying  before  them,  so  we  not  only 
shield  ourselves  behind  the  blood  of  Christ,  but, 
to  use  His  own  figure,  feast  upon  Him,  making  our 
selves,  as  it  were,  one  with  Him,  receiving  of  His  ful 
ness,  and  entering  into  His  life. 

(3)  Once  more,  the  Lord's  Supper  reminds  us  of 
Consecration. — It  is  a  feast  for  Christians,  for  those 
who  are  ready  and  willing  to  devote  themselves  to 
Christ's  service,  and  who,  as  pilgrims,  are  setting 
forth  in  search  of  a  new,  a  heavenly  country. 

There  is  indeed  a  long  interval  between  the  aged 
Christian,  full  of  years  and  of  faith,  with  his  record 
of  sorrows  and  hopes,  of  struggles  and  conquests, 
behind  him,  and  the  young  Christian,  untried  as  yet 
in  life's  battle,  knowing  not  what  the  future  may  hold, 
or  how  he  may  stand  the  trial  when  it  comes.  And 
yet  as  they  sit  down  side  by  side  at  the  Table  of  the 
Lord,  a  common  faith,  a  common  hope  animates 
them  both.  Together  they  thank  God  for  what  He 
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has  done  for  them  in  the  past.     Together  they  ask 
for  guidance  and  direction  in  the  future. 

The  feast  of  Holy  Communion  knows  of  no 
distinctions  of  rank  or  of  wealth.  It  is  a  family  feast. 
As  the  Jews  at  the  Passover  met  together  in  families, 
so  we  meet  as  the  children  of  one  Father,  redeemed 
in  one  Elder  Brother,  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  one 
great  Christian  service,  and  bound  for  one  heavenly 
home. 

III. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  meaning  alike  of 
the  Passover  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  a  very  few 
words  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  dispositions  re 
quired  in  those  who  would  worthily  partake.  But 
here  again  the  same  three  thoughts  which  have  been 
before  us  all  along  may  well  serve  as  guides  to  self- 
examination. 

Thus,  in  connection  with  the  thought  of  Safety  are 
we  not  at  once  led  to  ask,  In  whom  are  we  trusting? 
Is  it  in  ourselves  ?  or,  conscious  of  our  own  weakness 
and  sinfulness,  are  we  looking  to  Him  who  alone  can 
save  us,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Is  our  attitude  the 
attitude  of  the  familiar  hymn— 

"  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring, 
Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling. :; 

The    second    thought    was    Deliverance^   and    this 
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suggests  the  inquiries,  Why  do  we  desire  salvation  ? 
Is  it  because  we  are  afraid  of  punishment  ?  Or,  is  it 
because  we  long  to  be  made  like  to  Christ,  to  subdue 
our  wills  to  His  will,  to  conform  our  lives  to  His  life? 

The  third  thought  was  Consecration,  and  here  we 
are  met  with  the  questions,  Are  we  willing  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  Christ's  service,  to  seek  in  all 
things  to  advance  His  kingdom  in  the  world,  in  a 
word,  to  follow  Christ  ? 

These  are  solemn  questions — questions  which  each 
one  must  answer  for  himself  or  herself.  No  one 
will  be  able  to  answer  them  perfectly  satisfactorily. 
They  may  even  awaken  doubts  in  many  minds  as  to 
whether  they  are  fit,  as  they  term  it,  to  come  to 
Christ's  Table  at  all.  But  let  all  such  anxious  ones 
remember  this,  that  their  true  fitness  can  never  be 
found  in  themselves.  They  cannot  make  themselves 
worthy.  Christ  alone  can  do  that.  It  is  He  who  is 
inviting  us.  And,  as  the  main  object  of  His  mission 
was  to  save  and  to  heal,  our  very  sinfulness  and  weak 
ness  constitute  our  fitness  in  His  eyes.  Let  us  come 
to  Him  humbly  and  trustfully,  yet  freely  and  boldly, 
for  have  we  not  this  promise — "  Him  that  cometh  to 
Me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out"  (John  vi.  37)? 
"  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us.  Therefore 
let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  neither  with 
the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness :  but  with  the 
unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth"  (i  Cor.  v.  7,  8). 
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A    LENTEN    MEDITATION 

"Study  to  be  quiet." — i  TIIKSSALONIANS  iv.  u. 

THE  season  of  Lent  is  rigidly  observed  in  the  historic 
churches  of  Christendom.  While  some  people  do  little 
more,  doubtless,  than  pay  perfunctory  tribute  to  the 
usages  of  olden  days,  and  get  through  the  trying 
season  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  them 
selves,  the  fact  remains  that  for  many  millions  of  our 
fellow-Christians  these  weeks  are  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  year.  We,  of  the  Free  Churches,  take 
little  account  of  these  seasons  of  the  church  year,  and 
think  little  of  the  customs  of  the  ages.  I  am  per 
suaded  that  in  this  respect  we  make  a  grave  mistake, 
in  needlessly  cutting  ourselves  adrift  from  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients.  "Brave  men  were  living  before 
Agamemnon."  Our  Free  Church  life  would  be  much 
more  lovely  and  lovable,  if  it  were  less  provincial,  if 
we  did  not  strike  so  resolutely  Philistine  a  note  in 
this  respect.  We  are  not  the  only  people  of  God. 

There  is  something  worth  our  consideration  in  this 
season  of  Lent.     A  custom  which  has  held  sway  over 
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so  many  for  so  many  centuries  cannot  wisely  be  dis 
regarded  by  a  serious  student  of  human  nature,  how 
much  less  by  men  who  are  in  earnest  on  eternal 
things.  It  would  not  have  survived  as  it  has  done, 
had  it  not  answered  a  real  need  of  the  human  heart. 
It  stands  designed  as  a  means  to  still  the  clatter  and 
tumult  of  things  for  a  brief  space,  to  mitigate  for  a 
while  the  tyranny  of  the  outward  over  the  inward 
life,  to  help  to  win  the  victory  for  the  soul  over  the 
body,  and  to  revive  the  spirit  of  religion  in  the  souls 
of  men. 

I  know,  and  largely  sympathise  with,  the  Puritan 
protest  against  ecclesiastical  times  and  seasons.  It 
is  said  that  a  concerted  periodical  fast  is  not 
countenanced  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  in  some 
sense  definitely  opposed  to  the  essential  spirit  of 
enlightened  religion ;  but  will  any  assert  that  our 
Lord  said  nothing  of  fasting?  It  is  said  that  for 
many  the  religious  observance  of  the  whole  year  is 
crowded  into  six  weeks,  like  a  statutory  spring  clean 
ing  of  souls,  with  prayers  and  penances,  and  that  this 
leads  to  neglect  and  laxity  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  It  is  said  that  some  who  punctiliously  observe 
the  church  rules  of  Lent,  make  no  effort  to  fill  their 
lives  with  honest  dealing  and  just  conduct  towards 
their  neighbours.  It  is  said,  in  short,  that  it  is  all  so 
forced  and  artificial  that  we  will  have  none  of  it,  so 
unreal  that  there  is  no  good  in  it,  a  mechanical 
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counterfeit  that  discredits  spiritual  religion,  and  pre 
sents  an  unworthy  conception  of  God  in  suggesting 
that  He  cares  for  merely  external  observances. 

But  for  all  that  the  germinal  idea  of  Lent  is  good 
and  beneficial.  I  am  unable  superciliously  to  set  aside 
any  means,  however  poor,  paltry,  and  imperfect,  by 
which  men  strive  to  lift  their  souls  into  the  presence 
of  the  Eternal  Spirit.  I  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  If 
Lent  has  been  ill  kept,  it  has  also  been  well  kept ; 
and  the  true  moral  of  its  acknowledged  imperfections 
and  abuses  is  for  us  to  put  a  better  meaning  into  it, 
and  to  win  such  benediction  as  it  may  afford. 

It  is  not  that  Almighty  God  needs  or  calls  for  the 
observance  of  these  special  seasons.  No,  but  man 
needs  them.  Like  the  Sabbath,  they  are  for  man. 

It  is  irrelevant  to  say  that  they  are  not  needed  in 
an  ideal  spiritual  state.  We  are  not  in  an  ideal 
spiritual  state.  We  are  not  spirits  merely,  we  are  in 
mortal  flesh.  And  while  we  are  in  mortal  flesh,  with 
all  the  weight  and  hindrance  to  spiritual  life  which 
such  a  fact  implies,  we  have  need  of  sacraments  and 
symbols,  of  times  and  seasons,  of  spiritual  tonics,  and 
medicines,  and  restoratives. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  still  there  is  not  any  validity 
in  the  plea  for  a  special  season  like  Lent,  I  would 
earnestly  reply  that  there  is  the  same  reasonableness 
in  specialising  an  annual  season  of  meditation  as  in 
specialising  a  weekly  day  of  prayer  and  worship. 
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The  man  who  lives  a  truly  Christian  life  all  the  week 
may  profitably  specialise  his  Sunday,  and  the  man 
who  is  a  sincere  Christian  all  the  months  of  the  year, 
may,  with  advantage,  specialise  this  season  immedi 
ately  preceding  the  commemoration  of  our  Lord's 
Passion  and  Resurrection. 

The  frank  fact  is  that  we  need  all  the  helps  that 
we  can  obtain  to  clearer  faith  and  firmer  fidelity.  God 
knows,  we  need  them  ;  and  in  our  souls  we  know. 
None  of  us  can  afford  to  disregard  any  "  means  of 
grace." 

Who  of  us  will  dare  to  say  that  he  needs  no  quiet 
hours  of  self-recollection  and  recuperation,  so  that 
the  deeper  things  of  life  may  have  a  chance  with 
him  ?  Who  amid  the  whirl  and  excitement  of  city 
life  does  not  need  a  breathing-space,  so  that  there 
may  be  opportunity  for  that  side  of  life  which  is  apt 
to  be  crowded  out  ? 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers." 

Suffer  me  to  remind  you  that  our  Lord  Himself 
fasted  forty  days,  and  it  is  His  fast  which  is 
memorialised  in  this  season  of  the  universal  church. 
If  Jesus  needed  to  settle  His  heart,  surely  we  need 
to  pause  and  pray.  Brethren,  let  us  break  the 
monotony  of  self-complacency  which  enwraps  most 
of  us  all  our  time.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  sin. 
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The  world  is  full  of  sin — of  lust,  drunkenness,  dis 
honesty,  gambling,  and  the  violation  of  brotherhood. 
We  grow  so  familiar  with  evil  that  at  last  we  have 
come  to  acquiesce  in  it,  as  though  it  were  part  of  the 
necessary  order  of  things.  God  forbid  the  thought ! 
We  read  so  many  accounts  of  vile  things  wrought, 
that  they  have  ceased  to  shock  us.  O  the  pity  of  it ! 
O  the  danger  of  it !  Sin  acquiesced  in,  be  it  never 
so  common  and  familiar,  lays  us  under  the  judgment 
of— 

"  That  Supernal  Judge  that  stirs  good  thoughts, 
In  any  breast  of  good  authority, 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right." 

And  His  judgments  work  out  silently  but  inexor 
ably,  both  in  the  individual  life  and  in  society, 
toward  their  fatal  issues.  Alas  !  we  have  largely  lost 
the  wholesome  fear  of  God,  Who  is  a  consuming  fire ; 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  forget  that  salutary 
shame  of  sin,  which  (as  our  father's  said)  is  the  door 
to  the  way  of  Christian  pilgrimage.  Brethren,  we 
need  to  bow  our  heads  and  confess. 

The  form  of  Lent  matters  nothing.  Perhaps  the 
best  form  of  all  is  personal  to  a  man's  own  self, 
known  only  to  God  and  to  his  own  consciousness.  It 
may  be  that  the  best  spiritual  exercise  that  you  can 
take  is  simply  to  decree  for  yourself  a  period  of 
leisure  for  thought,  the  reading  of  a  book  that  shall 
compel  you  to  go  forth  from  spiritual  torpor  and 
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dullness,  the  attendance  on  a  series  of  services  which 
may,  by  God's  grace,  quicken  you  from  indifference 
and  apathy.  It  may  be  that  you  need  to  give  more 
time  to  prayer.  It  may  be  that  it  were  well  for  you 
to  ask  yourself  what  you  know  of  self-denial.  Do 
you  know  what  it  is  to  forego  one  innocent  enjoy 
ment  for  the  sake  of  your  Master  ?  The  question  is 
not  whether  this  or  that  pleasure  is  wicked,  or 
whether  God  will  punish  you  if  you  indulge  in  it ; 
but  whether  that  thing  is  keeping  better  things 
away,  whether  that  thing  stands  between  God  and 
your  soul. 

Is  the  habit  of  drink  becoming  an  insidious 
danger?  Some  of  our  temperance  talkers  seem  to 
assume  that  drunkenness  is  always  associated  with 
the  squalor  of  poverty.  You  know  better. 

Is  amusement  becoming  the  end  for  which  you 
live  ?  I  am  no  such  mawworm  as  to  decry  that 
recreation  which  refits  you  for  the  toil  and  bondage 
of  the  days.  But  "  the  sovereign-power  of  life "  is 
to  be  won,  not  by  self-indulgence,  but  only  by  self- 
control.  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  suggest  that 
there  is  any  intrinsic  merit  in  your  going  without 
meat,  or  that  it  pleases  the  Almighty  to  see  you 
hungry  on  Fridays.  But  by  your  body  you  are 
related  to  the  animals,  to  the  dust  of  earth  ;  by  your 
soul,  which  is  yourself,  you  are  God's  child  ;  and  for 
you  to  feel  that  is  to  please  God,  and  for  you  to 
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live  as  though  you  felt  it  is  a  virtue.  Our  bodies 
are  to  be  ruled  by  our  souls,  to  be  made  to  do  what 
the  soul  determines.  All  the  powers,  and  passions, 
and  appetites  ol  the  body  ought  to  be  so  trained 
that  they  can  be  "called  to  heel"  like  a  dog,  so 
broken  in  that  they  can  be  guided  like  a  horse.  If 
we  mean  to  make  the  most  of  ourselves,  we  must 
learn  to  do  this,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

There  is  fine  pleasure  in  conquering  an  ill  habit, 
in  forcing  oneself  to  be  generous  or  patient,  in 
curbing  oneself  from  censorious  speech  or  frivolous 
conduct,  in  steadying  oneself  from  intemperate  wrath, 
in  holding  oneself  in  when  the  nerves  tingle  and 
the  passions  tremble  on  the  perilous  edge  of  tempta 
tion.  No  power  that  is  in  you  is  properly  yours 
until  you  can  control  it ;  until  then  it  controls  and 
drives  you.  We  need  to  put  ourselves  now  and 
then  under  a  yoke  that  is  disagreeable ;  it  is  an 
unwelcome  regimen,  we  accept  it  with  reluctance, 
and  chafe  under  its  harsh  restrictions.  But  that 
way  lies  self-mastery.  There  is  no  "  royal  road " 
to  that  blessed  consummation ;  the  path  goes  over 
Hill  Difficulty.  And  when  we  are  most  sincere 
with  ourselves,  we  acknowledge  that  we  are  no 
exception  to  the  general  human  rule. 

We  need  to  possess  our  souls  in  patience.  The 
whole  set  of  our  lives  is  away  from  meditation  and 
calm.  Week  by  week  I  look  round  on  this  con- 
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gregation,  and  your  faces  tell  me  what  you  need — 
the  renewed  consciousness  of  the  Divine  presence 
ir  your  lives.  In  the  hurry  and  tumult,  the  appeal 
of  the  silent  Spirit  is  not  heard  by  you.  You  need 
to  "study  to  be  quiet,"  if  you  are  to  possess  your 
soul  and  be  at  peace. 

God    grant    that    some   long-shut    doors   may   be 
opened  from  our  souls  towards  Himself! 


PETER'S   DENIAL 
By  REV.   GEORGE  H.   MORRISON,  M.A. 


PETER'S    DENIAL 

"And  he  denied  him.   .  .  .'"— LUKE  xxii.  54-62. 

JESUS  has  been  betrayed.  The  tragedy  of  Geth- 
semane  is  over.  Now  bound  and  guarded  by  the 
High  Priest's  retinue,  He  has  been  led  into  the  city 
for  His  trial.  And  where  are  the  disciples  ?  They 
have  fled.  They  have  betrayed  their  Master  in  His 
hour  of  need.  They  have  been  scattered  like  leaves 
before  the  storm — all  saving  two,  who  followed  Jesus 
to  the  city  afar  off.  And  of  these  two,  as  the  fourth 
gospel  tells  us,  the  one  was  Peter  and  the  other  was 
John.  See  them  with  straining  eyes  and  beating 
hearts,  keeping  the  rabble  in  sight  from  turn  to  turn. 
Look  at  them,  shunning  the  flaring  torches,  and 
creeping  in  the  dark  shadows  of  the  streets  !  You 
would  hardly  recognise  these  two  disciples,  as  they 
follow  Jesus  afar  off.  My  friend,  my  sister,  is  it  far 
off  that  you  are  following  Christ  ?  Do  you  avoid  the 
light  ?  Do  you  hang  back  ?  Are  you  anxious  not  to 
be  recognised?  O,  far-off  follower,  yours  is  a 
dangerous  path  !  The  great  denial  of  Peter  began 
in  this,  that  Peter  followed  Jesus  afar  off. 
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From  the  fourth  gospel,  too,  we  learn  how  Peter 
found  his  way  into  the  High  Priest's  house.  We 
should  not  expect  a  London  workman  to  be  made 
free  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace.  No  more 
could  this  rough  fisherman  expect  to  have  the  entry 
into  the  High  Priest's  house.  But  the  apostle  John 
was  of  some  social  standing.  The  servants  knew 
him,  or  recognised  the  gentleman.  And  somehow 
John  had  got  ahead  of  Peter,  and  entered  through 
the  High  Priest's  gate  alone.  The  wicket  closed. 
John  thought  of  Peter  then.  He  had  last  seen  him 
as  they  turned  yon  corner.  Where  was  he  now? 
And  then  John,  looking  through  the  lattice  of  the 
gate,  saw  Peter  standing  in  the  dark  without.  It  was 
like  John  to  open  the  gate  for  him.  It  was  like  John 
to  pluck  the  portress  by  the  sleeve,  and  bid  her  open 
for  a  friend  of  his.  It  was  like  human  friendship,  it 
was  like  human  love,  never  to  think  that  by  the 
kindliest  deed  we  may  bring  a  brother  to  the  brink  of 
hell.  Had  John  but  known,  had  John  but  seen,  had 
John  but  realised  what  was  to  follow,  he  would  have 
barred  the  gate,  he  would  have  cried  to  Peter :  "  O 
Peter,  Peter,  for  the  love  of  thine  immortal  soul  do 
not  come  here  :  get  thee  away  ! "  But  John  was  blind, 
as  love  is  often  blind.  He  meant  it  kindly,  but  he 
did  it  ill.  He  opened  the  door.  Peter  came  in,  and 
fell.  And  did  you  ever  play  the  part  of  John,  my 
brother  ?  With  that  kindly,  open,  hospitable  heart  of 
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yours,  did  you  never  open  the  gate  for  Simon  Peter  ? 
There  are  places  where  John  can  stand,  but  Peter 
falls.  There  are  companies,  there  are  meats  and 
drinks,  that  to  John  may  be  harmless,  but  to  Peter 
are  poison.  Life  would  be  easy  if  the  devil  were 
always  ugly !  It  is  when  dear  souls  like  John  open 
the  gates  that  life  is  hard ! 

Now,  let  us  try  and  see  the  High  Priest's  house,  for 
we  can  never  understand  this  incident,  if  we  are 
thinking  of  one  of  our  houses  in  this  land.  These 
eastern  houses  stood,  and  stand,  foursquare.  It  is 
their  flat  bare  walls  that  first  arrest  us.  The  wonder 
of  an  English  child  would  be,  where  are  the  windows 
gone.  In  the  centre  of  the  front  wall  there  is  an 
arch,  barred  by  a  gateway  with  a  wicket  in  it.  We 
should  almost  think  it  was  a  prisonhouse,  if  we  did 
not  hear  the  romping  ot  the  children.  Now  open  the 
gate,  pass  through  the  archway  past  the  porter's  box, 
and  here  is  a  square  courtyard  open  to  heaven,  and 
round  it  on  the  four  sides  there  are  the  dwelling- 
rooms,  and  into  the  courtyard  their  windows  look. 
The  house  of  the  High  Priest  was  of  that  kind. 
It  was  in  such  a  house  that  Peter  found  himself. 
He  stood  in  the  archway  just  inside  the  gate,  and 
above  him  flared  the  swinging  lamp,  for  it  was  night ; 
and  there  was  the  courtyard  full  of  shadowy  figures, 
and  yonder,  through  these  brightly  lighted  windows — 
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Jesus  was  there.  And  Christ  was  within  an  hour  of 
His  great  confession,  and  Peter  within  an  hour  of 
his  great  denial. 

Meanwhile,  the  night  was  cold  ;  men  shivered ; 
there  was  an  icy  twinkle  in  the  stars ;  and  Peter, 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  arch,  and  narrowly 
watched,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  by  the  portress 
sitting  in  her  little  box — Peter  saw  that  the  High 
Priest's  servants,  out  in  the  court,  had  kindled  a  fire 
of  coals.  And  what  would  he  do?  That  was  the 
question  now.  Would  he  wait  till  the  firelight  flashed 
upon  his  face,  and  men  came  peering  at  this  stow 
away  ?  Or  would  he  brazen  it  out,  and  go  and  warm 
himself,  and  sit  and  chat  with  the  circle  round  the 
fire  ?  "I  shall  brazen  it  out/'  said  the  heart  of  Simon 
Peter  ;  and  it  was  like  that  eager  and  impetuous  heart 
to  go  galloping  headlong  to  the  precipice.  For  what 
were  they  talking  of,  these  men  around  the  fire? 
What  were  they  talking  of,  these  men  who  had 
captured  Jesus  ?  I  warrant  there  was  many  a  jest  at 
Christ's  expense,  and  many  a  coarse  word,  and  many 
a  laugh,  and  many  a  taunt,  and  many  a  brutal  sar 
casm  hurled  at  the  Man  of  Nazareth.  These  were  the 
men.  That  was  their  fireside  speech.  And  Peter  sat 
down  among  them.  O  Simon,  hadst  thou  never  read 
in  David,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  who  sitteth  not  in  the 
seat  oi  the  scornful "  ?  What !  not  one  word  for 
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Jesus  ?  Not  one  protest  ?  Peter  is  tongue-tied  ; 
Peter  simply  cannot.  He  has  chosen  his  company. 
He  has  been  false  to  himself.  It  is  but  a  step  now  to 
be  false  to  Jesus. 

So  men  get  ready  for  their  denials.  So  men 
get  ready  for  the  falls  and  failures  that  at  the  last 
leap  on  us  by  surprise.  We  mix  with  company  where 
our  tongues  are  fettered.  We  raise  no  protest  at 
questionable  dealings.  We  sit  and  are  silent  when 
the  whole  street  or  market  is  really  jesting  at  the 
ideals  of  Jesus.  Then  comes  the  moment  when  the 
word  is  whispered,  Art  thou  a  follower  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  And  we  have  given  ourselves  away,  as 
Peter  did.  WTe  have  been  false  to  ourselves.  We 
have  sat  down  among  them.  And  in  conduct  and 
character,  if  not  in  word,  we  too  deny  the  Lord. 

It  was  there,  then,  that  the  temptation  came.  It 
was  sitting  in  that  circle  by  the  fire.  The  time  had 
come  for  the  portress  to  be  changed,  and  she  was 
crossing  the  courtyard  to  her  bed-chamber.  She  is 
in  shadow,  but  the  firelight  gleams  upon  the  ring  of 
faces,  and  what !  can  that  be  the  man  there  that  she 
let  in  a  little  while  ago  for  John  ?  She  looks  again, 
fixes  her  gaze  on  him,  points  with  her  finger,  says  : 
"  This  man  was  also  with  Him  ! "  And  Peter,  taken 
unexpectedly,  trapped  by  a  girl  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  and  with  the  eyes  of  the  whole  circle  on  him, 
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denied   Him,  saying :  "  Woman,  I  know   Him  not.'1 
It  was  the  first  denial. 

And  after  the  first  step,  the  rest  how  easy  !  It 
is  the  very  curse  of  falsehood,  that  the  first  lie  has 
to  be  backed  with  more.  O  what  a  tangled  web  we 
weave,  when  first  we  practice  to  deceive  ;  and  none 
knew  that  as  Simon  Peter  did.  With  a  flushed  face 
he  rises — there  are  times  when  even  the  firelight  is 
too  trying — and  moves  into  the  shadow  of  the  arch. 
His  brain  is  throbbing,  his  temples  burning ;  let 
him  stand  in  the  shadow  here,  and  be  alone. 
Alas !  poor,  baited  heart,  the  prophecy  of  Christ 
works  to  a  sure  fulfilment !  The  new  portress  is 
talking  with  a  friend.  They  look  at  Peter  standing 
in  the  shadow.  They  recognise  him — "  Thou  art 
also  of  them  ?  "  And  Peter  said  :  "  Man  I  am  not." 
It  was  the  second  denial. 

And  Peter  was  reckless  now.  He  felt  like  a  caged 
beast  within  that  court.  What  need  of  prudence 
when  the  news  was  spreading  ?  Let  him  go  forward, 
downward,  anywhere.  At  least  let  him  have  com 
pany  and  warmth.  It  eases  a  gnawing  conscience  to 
have  that.  So  Peter  sits  down  by  the  fire  again,  and 
for  an  hour  is  one  of  the  noisiest  of  them  all.  Had 
he  forgotten  that  his  speech  betrayed  him  ?  Did  he 
think  he  could  ever  hide  that  Highland  accent?  "  He 
is  a  Galilean,"  whispered  one.  "  It  was  he  that  cut  off 
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my  cousin  Malchus'  ear,"  muttered  another.  They 
baited  him.  They  badgered  him.  They  would 
make  sport  of  this  disciple  of  Jesus  to  kill  the  time. 
Then  began  Peter  to  curse  and  to  swear,  saying,  "  I 
know  not  the  Man"  ;  and  immediately  the  cock  crew. 
It  was  the  third,  it  was  the  last  denial. 

Just  then  some  voice  called  silence.  The  servants 
round  the  fire  forgot  Peter.  There  was  a  stir  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  courtyard  ;  the  trial  was  over,  Jesus 
was  coming  forth.  Whom  is  He  looking  for,  that  Man 
of  Sorrows?  Why  does  He  turn  as  they  lead  Him  to 
the  guard-room,  and  gaze  into  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  court  ?  "  And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  on 
Peter."  For  one  brief  instant  their  eyes  met.  And  if 
ever,  since  man  was  man,  there  was  life  in  a  look, 
there  was  life  for  Peter  in  that  look  of  Jesus. 

For  in  the  first  place  it  brought  back  all  the  past. 
The  Lord  looked  and  Peter  remembered.  There  are 
some  hours  when  we  forget  everything.  There  are 
seasons  of  crisis,  there  are  times  of  panic,  when  all 
that  a  man  has  won  seems  to  be  blotted  out,  and  he 
descends  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  again.  So  all  the 
past  was  swept  from  Peter's  memory  as  he  went 
headlong  downward  to  the  mire.  But  sometimes,  in 
a  shipwreck,  when  men  are  panic-stricken,  the  touch 
of  a  hand  will  bring  them  to  themselves.  And  some 
times  in  a  fire,  when  women  are  beside  themselves, 
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the  cry  of  a  child  will  quiet  them  again.  So  Peter, 
panic-stricken  and  beside  himself,  had  one  look  from 
Christ,  and  it  brought  back  all  the  past  to  him.  He 
remembered  the  warning  that  his  Lord  had  uttered. 
He  remembered  the  kindness  that  his  Lord  had 
shown.  The  past,  that  wonderful  past !  and  there 
was  the  Master,  and  here  was  His  foremost  follower. 
And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  on  Peter,  and  the 
memories  in  that  look  broke  Peter's  heart. 

But  there  was  more  than  memory  in  that  look  of 
Jesus.  It  was  a  look  of  unutterable  tenderness. 
There  come  some  moments  in  the  education  of  the 
soul  when  the  strongest  power  in  heaven  or  earth  is 
tenderness.  A  harsh  word  and  the  spring  clicks — the 
heart  is  shut.  A  gentle  word  and  heaven  is  in  the 
eyes.  Now  none  could  be  more  severe  than  Jesus 
Christ.  The  vials  of  His  wrath  were  scorching, 
terrible.  Men  shrunk  and  withered  when  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  angry.  But  if  ever  a  bruised  reed  He 
would  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  He  would  not 
quench,  it  was  when  He  dealt  with  Simon  Peter  so. 
"Simon,  thou  perjurer;  Simon,  thou  traitor." — were 
these  the  words  that  rang  across  the  court?  Nay, 
the  Lord  turned  with  never  a  chiding  word  and  looked 
on  Peter,  and  the  look  was  so  full  of  pity  and  of  yearn 
ing,  so  full  of  pain  and  yet  so  full  of  hope,  that  it 
broke  Peter's  heart,  and  breaking,  saved  it,  and  like 
a  summer  tempest  came  his  tears.  And  Peter  went 
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out,  and  the  dawn  had  not  risen  yet — out  whither  ? 
surely  to  Gethsemane.  There  he  had  slept  that  night 
while  Jesus  agonised.  Now  on  the  ground  wet  with 
the  tears  and  with  the  bloody  sweat  of  the  Redeemer, 
Peter  is  coming  to  his  own. 

And  that  look  in  the  High  Priest's  court,  was  the 
last  look  that  Peter  had  from  Jesus  before  Calvary. 
They  never  met  again  before  the  cross.  When  Jesus 
was  crucified,  Peter  was  not  there.  But  on  the  third 
day,  when  Jesus  rose,  do  you  remember  His  com 
mission  to  the  angels?  "  Go  tell  the  disciples  and 
Peter  that  He  is  risen  from  the  dead."  Tell  the 
disciples  and  Peter — then  Christ's  first  thought  on 
rising  was  of  Peter.  And  who  can  tell  what  hopes 
went  thrilling  in  the  heart  of  Peter  as  he  heard  of  the 
Lord's  singling  out  of  hitn.  The  most  he  had  hoped 
for  since  that  awful  night  was  to  win  forgiveness,  and 
be  utterly  forgotten.  Now,  when  the  risen  Christ 
had  named  him,  who  knew  but  there  might  be 
service  for  him  still  ?  Then  came  that  memorable 
morning  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  thrice 
repeated  question,  Lovest  thou  Me?  And  Peter 
found  how  full  was  Christ's  forgiveness  when  Christ 
commanded  him  to  feed  His  sheep.  If  ever  there 
was  a  soul  made  great  by  the  gentleness  of  God,  that 
soul  was  Peter's.  If  ever  there  was  a  service  based 
on  a  full  forgiveness,  it  was  Peter's  too.  And  if, 
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through  this  story,  we  understand  a  little  better  the 
patience,  the  gentleness,  the  pardoning  mercy  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  own  need — our  utter 
need — of  these,  we  shall  be  better  fitted  for  the 
bread  and  wine  that  shall  speak  to  us  of  Christ 
on  Calvary. 


THE    LORD'S   SUPPER   AND 
PERSONAL   FAITH 

BY  REV.  A.  GOODRICH,  D.D. 


THE    LORD'S   SUPPER   AND 
PERSONAL    FAITH 

"Take,  eat.;j— i  COR.  xi.  24. 

THE  Lord's  Supper  is  a  great  symbol.  The  bread 
broken  symbolises  that  Jesus  Christ,  dying  for  our 
sins,  has  become  the  bread  of  life.  The  eating  of 
the  bread  symbolises  the  faith  of  the  communicant. 
Common  language  justifies  eating  as  a  symbol  of 
faith.  "I  cannot  swallow  that,'5  is  a  common  ex 
pression  for  I  cannot  receive  or  believe  that.  The 
Lord's  Supper  more  especially  sets  before  us  the 
incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
What  is  it  to  eat  that  truth?  It  is,  at  least,  to 
get  the  teeth  of  your  thought  into  it,  to  taste  it, 
masticate  and  swallow  it,  to  apprehend,  appropriate! 
and  assimilate  it,  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  con 
sciousness  of  God's  love,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  of  the  possession  of  life  eternal,  pass  into  our 
spiritual  man,  filling  it  with  satisfaction  or  peace, 
and  building  up  its  strength  unto  duty  and  service. 
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Faith  thus  unites  us  and  Christ  inseparably  ;  it  gives 
us  an  inalienable  possession  of  Christ. 

Faith  then  being  on  our  side  the  great  act  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  let  us  note  more  particularly  its 
action  therein. 

I. 

First,  we  in  the  Lord's  Supper  confess  our  faith. 

"  We  make  a  profession,"  many  say,  "  when  we 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  They  seem  to  mean 
that  we  profess  a  certain  sanctity,  or  a  certain 
superiority.  No ;  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  such 
a  profession  ;  it  is  rather  the  confession  of  our  faith. 
Our  act  of  partaking  says,  "  I  confess  myself  a 
sinner,  weak,  without  strength ;  I  confess  I  need 
the  iorgiveness  ot  sin,  and  the  grace  of  strength 
here  represented  and  given ;  I  find  life's  burdens 
and  sorrows  too  much  for  me  without  Christ's  grace, 
given  in  communion  with  Him."  The  partaking 
ot  the  Lord's  Supper  is,  therefore,  a  confession  of 
sin,  not  a  profession  of  sanctity.  He  who  stands 
off  from  the  Lord's  Supper  is  rather  the  one  who 
professes  he  is  self-sufficient.  He  who  partakes, 
confesses  he  is  unable  of  himself  to  attain  salvation. 

"But,"  say  others,  "to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  to  profess  a  great  creed."  It  is  certainly 
to  profess  a  certain  faith.  To  partake  of  the  Lord's 
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Supper,  however,  is  not  to  profess  acceptance  of 
the  creeds  of  the  churches ;  it  is  not  the  signing  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  or  any  such  creed  ;  it  is  not 
assenting  to  any  series  of  propositions ;  it  is  not 
assenting  to  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  or 
to  the  authority  of  the  church.  Confining  ourselves 
to  the  communicant,  he  in  partaking  confesses  that 
Jesus  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  that  he,  through 
union  with  Him,  has  forgiveness  and  life.  This  is 
a  great  confession,  involving  in  its  development 
much.  But  it  is  a  confession  that  is  experimental, 
not  dogmatic ;  practical,  not  theoretic.  If  a  soul 
really  trusts  Christ,  this  is  a  confession  that  it  can 
honestly  make,  however  ignorant  it  may  be  of  creeds, 
or  however  reluctant  formally  to  assent  to  them. 
All,  therefore,  who  practically  accept  Christ  may, 
and  ought  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
confesses  that  faith. 

II. 

But  the  confessing  involves  the  exercising 
of  our  faith. 

We  say  therefore,  secondly,  that  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  we  exercise  our  faith.  In  the  Lord's  Supper 
Jesus  Christ  is  most  certainly  present.  His  presence 
does  not  wait  upon  the  consecrating  word  of  priest. 
It  approaches  blasphemy  for  a  priest  to  say,  with 
reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  "Your  Lord  will 
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shortly  be  with  you."  Christ  is  present  as  truly 
before  as  after  the  consecrating  word  of  priest  or 
minister.  His  presence  in  the  communion  differs 
not  in  kind  from  His  presence  in  the  preached  word 
and  in  the  secret  place.  His  presence  is  purely 
spiritual,  though  most  real,  vital,  objective.  But 
since  this  is  His  special  ordinance,  and  since  they 
who  are  present  are  not  a  mixed  company  as  the 
congregation  but  a  company  of  believers,  and  since 
these  believers  are  present  exercising  in  an  usual 
degree  their  faith,  we  have  ground  for  expecting  that 
Christ  will  in  an  unusual  degree  manifest  Himself. 
And  this  expectation  is  realised  by  those  who  will. 

In  the  large  congregation,  Christ,  when  preached, 
is  offered  in  general  terms.  However  direct  the 
preaching,  the  preacher  cannot  literally  approach  each 
individual  hearer  and  say  to  him  or  her,  "  Here  is 
Christ,  thy  Saviour,  receive  Him."  But  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  Christ,  He  being  vitally  present, 
does,  in  the  bread  and  wine  which  are  offered  to 
each  communicant,  offer  Himself,  saying  to  each, 
one  by  one,  "  Take,  eat." 

"  Sweet,  awful  hour  ;   the  only  sound 
One  gentle  footstep  gliding  round 
Offering  by  turns  on  Jesu's  part 
The  cross  to  every  heart." 

And  the  communicant,  discerning  the  Lord's  presence 
and  offer,  does  there  and  then  receive  his  Saviour, 
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His  truth  and  grace,  His  love  and  spirit.     He  exer 
cises    his    faith  ;    very   distinctly    and    with    all    its 


strength  exercises  it. 


III. 

This  being  so,  our  third  position  follows,  that  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  we  receive  nourishment  to 
our  faith, 

The  silent  impressive  appeal  of  the  symbols,  the 
communion  of  saints,  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
quicken  our  faith  to  appropriate  and  assimilate  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that  our  spiritual  man  is  nourished,  as 
our  body  is,  by  partaking  of  its  appropriate  food. 
We  go  forth  from  the  communion  in  soul  satisfied 
and  strengthened,  doubts  and  fears,  weakness  and 
depression,  have  passed  away,  our  peace  is  deepened 
and  our  love  enlarged.  We  have  banqueted  with 
Christ. 

This  nourishment,  it  must  be  noted,  depends  upon 
the  activity  of  the  faith  of  the  communicant.  If 
his  faith  does  not  act,  then  he  receives  the  grace 
of  the  sacrament  no  more  than  does  a  person  at  a 
feast  receive  its  benefit  if  he  do  not  eat.  The  mere 
mechanical  going  through  with  the  Lord's  Supper 
does  not,  and  ought  not,  to  give  the  grace.  Most 
truly  says  that  learned  and  judicious  divine,  Mr 
Richard  Hooker,  sacraments  "contain  in  themselves 
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no  vital  force  or  efficacy,  they  are  not  physical  but 
moral  instruments  of  salvation,  duties  of  service  and 
worship,  which,  unless  we  perform  as  the  Author 
of  grace  requireth,  they  are  unprofitable.  For  ail 
receive  not  the  grace  of  God  which  receive  the 
sacraments  of  His  grace." 

Some  seem  to  suppose  that  the  bare  physical 
partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  without  serious 
thought  or  active  faith  on  their  part,  will  convey 
the  grace  of  the  sacrament  to  them.  They  seem 
to  think,  as  the  Roman  Church  allows,  that  if  par 
taken  of  in  sleep  the  sacrament  is  efficacious,  that 
the  benefit  of  the  sacrament  depends  in  no  sense 
on  the  faith  of  the  recipient,  but  only  and  entirely 
upon  the  intention  of  the  priest,  or  upon  the  physical 
performance.  This  is  superstition,  whether  found  in 
Roman  or  Protestant  church.  No  wonder,  when 
thus  the  Lord's  body  is  not  discerned,  the  com 
municant  complains,  "he  does  not  get  much  benefit 
from  the  Lord's  Supper;  he  does  not  feel  he  gets 
good."  Of  course  he  does  not.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  in  danger  of  eating  and  drinking  condemnation 
to  himself.  Partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  but,  in 
thy  partaking,  stir  up,  exercise  thy  gift  of  faith,  or 
your  spiritual  man  will  not  be  nourished  at  that 
holy  feast. 
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IV. 

Prom  the  foregoing  our  fourth  point  emerges, 
that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  our  faith  pledges  us 
anew  to  Christ. 

If  we  confess,  and  exercise  our  faith  in  Christ,  and 
receive  spiritual  nourishment  in  the  sacrament,  our 
hearts  involuntary  consecrate  us  anew  to  our  blessed 
Lord.  An  act  of  consecration,  therefore,  should 
follow  the  partaking,  and  be  a  part  of  the  communion. 
In  the  order  of  communion  in  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  prayer  following  the  actual  partaking,  this 
consecration  is  offered :  "  And  here  we  offer  and 
present  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  ourselves,  our  souls  and 
bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  acceptable 
sacrifice  unto  Thee." 

We  may  attend  divine  services,  we  may  be  con 
nected  with  a  Christian  congregation,  we  may  give 
somewhat  to  its  finances  and  take  some  interest  in 
its  work ;  yet  the  common  judgment  does  not  regard 
that  as  proof  of  our  personal  faith  and  religion.  We 
may  do  all  that  and  yet  not  accept  the  faith.  But 
if,  in  addition,  we  regularly  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  common  judgment  recognises  that  we 
have  pledged  ourselves  to  Christ,  we  are  indeed,  or 
ought  to  be,  believers  in  Him.  Some,  therefore,  say 
that  the  word  sacrament  has  something  of  the  mean 
ing  of  the  word  sacrarnentum,  viz.,  that,  as  the 
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sacramentum  was  the  oath  by  which  the  Roman 
soldier  bound  himself  to  be  faithful,  so  the  sacrament 
involves  an  oath  of  loyalty,  a  consecration  to  Christ. 
This  use  of  the  word  is  not  certain  ;  but  the  thing 
is  true— by  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  we  pledge 
or  consecrate  ourselves  anew  to  Jesus  Christ. 


THE    SACRAMENTAL    ASPECT    OF 
COMMON    THINGS 

BY  REV.  J.  G.  GREENHOUGH,  M.A, 


THE    SACRAMENTAL    ASPECT    OF 
COMMON    THINGS 

"This  do  in  remembrance  of  me." — i  COR.  xi.  24. 

"  Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God."— i  COR.  x.  31. 

WE  attach  no  sacredness  to  an  ordinary  meal.  It 
belongs  to  the  region  of  necessary  things,  and 
perhaps  some  of  us  regard  it  as  among  the  important 
incidents  of  life,  but  we  never  think  of  it  as  a 
peculiarly  religious  occasion,  or  even  religious  at  all. 
It  satisfies  imperative  wants,  affords  a  measure  of 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment,  and  contributes  to  friendly 
intercourse,  and  for  those  aspects  of  it  we  hurriedly 
say  grace,  or  thank  God,  and  then  get  through  with 
it  and  go  about  our  other  business.  Yet  the  most 
solemn  of  all  religious  acts  was,  in  its  original  form, 
just  an  ordinary  meal,  not  to  be  compared  in  the 
matter  of  elaboration  and  variety  with  the  meals  that 
we  sit  down  to  every  day.  When  our  Lord  instituted 
that  great  sacrament  which  has  been  observed  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  which  will  be  observed 
until  He  come  again,  which  has  given  joy  and 
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strength,  and  inspiration  to  countless  millions  of 
living,  and  ministered  the  last  hope  and  consolation 
to  countless  millions  of  the  dying.  He  made  use  of 
the  simplest  material  on  which  it  was  possible  to  lay 
His  hands.  It  was  a  common  Eastern  meal,  set  in  a 
barely  furnished  chamber,  and  with  such  a  dinner 
service  as  would  have  been  found  in  the  poorest 
home.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  ordinary  than 
that  loaf  of  bread  and  cup  of  wine  or  grape  juice, 
which  composed  the  usual  supper  of  a  Jewish  peasant. 
Yet  He  made  these  things  emblems  of  the  most 
transcendent  act  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed, 
and  invested  the  act  of  eating  and  drinking  them 
with  a  glory  which  has  shone  upon  them  ever  since. 
Yes,  He  has  made  the  simple  eating  of  bread,  that 
which  we  do  every  day,  suggestive  of  the  divinest 
thoughts  which  can  enter  the  human  mind,  symbolic 
of  the  most  perfect  and  complete  sacrifice  that  was 
ever  offered,  and  provocative  of  the  noblest  and 
sweetest  emotions  that  can  soften  and  expand  a 
human  heart.  There  were  surely  two  great  purposes 
in  this.  First,  in  His  infinite  tenderness  and  foresight 
He  provided  a  universal  and  omnipresent  reminder 
of  Himself.  Wherever  bread  is  eaten,  and  wherever 
men  take  some  simple  drink  to  allay  their  thirst,  and 
that  is  much  the  same  as  to  say,  wherever  human 
beings  live,  there  the  materials  for  this  highest 
religious  service  are  found,  and  there  the  memory  is 
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helped  to  recall  and  realise  once  more  the  Divine 
sufferings  which  were  endured  for  human  sin,  and 
the  pitiful  dying  love  which  brought  the  world  salva 
tion.      But   besides   this    there   must   have    been    a 
thought  in  the  Saviour's  mind  to  show  us  that  the 
humblest  scenes  and  the  commonest  actions  of  life 
may   be    made   holy,    may    be    made    even    sublime. 
When  He  gave  thanks  for  that  bread  and  consecrated 
it  by  an  act  of  blessing,  and  made  it  a  memorial  of 
something  infinitely  lovely,  He  meant  it  to  be  a  type 
or  model  of  the  Christian  life  throughout.     He  meant 
that  all  things  may  be  done  in  some  measure  after 
this  pattern,  that  the  lowest  things  may  be  touched 
with  the  same  glory.     For  some  hundreds  of  years 
the  Christian  world  has  been  disputing   about    the 
number  of  the  sacraments.    The  Protestant  says  there 
are  two  sacraments  only,  the   Romanist  says  there 
are   seven.      Christ   ends   the   contention   with    His 
authoritative   word,   declaring    that   the   number   of 
sacraments  may  be  almost  unlimited.     Every  action 
of  life  may  bear  that  character,  for  it  is  not  the  form 
of  the  thing,  but  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  spirit 
with  which  we  do  it  that  make  the  sacrament.     And 
St  Paul  interpreted  correctly  the  Master's  mind  in  the 
two  words  which  I  have   taken  from  the  same  dis 
course,  in  one  of  which  He  reminds  us  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  and   its  sanctity  ;  and   in  the  other  bids  us 
carry  that  sanctity  into  everything — "Whether  there- 
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fore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God." 

Now,  of  course,  we  all  feel  that  our  actual  Christian 
life  falls  far  below  this.  The  best  of  us  have  to  con 
fess  that  our  life  is  split  up  into  two  parts,  which 
have  often  little  in  common.  Our  sanctuary  life  is 
full  of  devotion  and  faith,  uplifted  in  heavenly 
regions,  and  with  the  shining  of  love  and  purity  on 
its  face ;  while  our  life  in  the  world  is  crowded  with 
common  cares  and  vulgar  ambitions,  and  has  little 
of  heavenly  light  upon  its  countenance.  We  read  in 
the  old  story  that  the  land  into  which  the  Israelites 
were  brought  was  a  land  of  valleys  and  hills,  of  low 
levels  and  high  levels,  and  nowhere  any  broad 
stretch  of  elevated  table  land.  And  that  was  of  a 
piece  with  their  religious  experience,  and  it  is  not  an 
unfit  picture  of  ours.  We  spend  most  of  our  time  in 
the  valleys,  and  only  visit  the  hills,  like  worn  and 
exhausted  city  dwellers,  to  reinvigorate  our  drooping 
spiritual  forces.  There  is  something  in  the  ordinary 
Christian  life,  of  busy  men  at  least,  which  reminds  us 
of  those  soldier-bishops  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  one 
day  donned  their  coats  of  mail  and  flung  themselves 
into  the  awful  scrimmage,  fighting  like  very  fiends 
for  carnal  spoil,  and  the  next  day  were  kneeling  in 
white  vestments  before  the  altar,  with  calm  apostolic 
faces,  and  words  of  love  and  mercy  on  their  lips. 
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Our  religious  life  varies  in  volume  like  a  tidal  river 
which  is  sometimes  deep  enough  to  carry  a  Cunard 
steamer  safely,  and  sometimes  so  shallow  that  a 
mere  plank  touches  bottom  and  can  float  no  longer. 
There  are  times  when  we  could  do  and  suffer  all 
things  for  Christ,  when  we  would  sell  all  that  we 
have  to  secure  His  favour;  and  other  times  when  the 
feeblest  sneer  is  sufficient  to  make  us  totally  deny 
Him,  and  the  smallest  temptation  enough  to  break 
the  back  of  our  faith.  One  day  we  trample  on  our 
hated  carnal-selves,  and  another  day  we  are  hugging 
and  kissing  those  selves  as  if  they  were  dearer  than 
mother,  wife,  and  God.  These  variations  come  to  all. 
The  devoutest  Christians  feel  them  in  a  measure. 
The  saintly  Dr  Arnold  of  Rugby  confessed  :  "  There 
are  whole  days  on  which  all  the  feelings  and  prin 
ciples  of  belief  and  religion  are  in  abeyance,  when  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  one  particle  of  Christian 
principle  in  our  whole  mind,  it  seems  all  moved  out, 
and  our  Christian  living  a  life  ot  virtual  atheism."  It 
is  almost  a  comfort  to  know  that  one  ot  the  godliest  of 
men  could  say  that.  It  makes  us  not  quite  desperate 
about  ourselves.  For  we  all  have  the  same  sort  of 
confession  to  make,  even  if  we  are  not  of  those  to 
whom  religion  is  but  a  weekly  church  parade,  who 
find  it  in  the  Sunday  and  leave  it  there.  We  all 
keep  our  best  thoughts  as  kings  keep  their  crown 
jewels,  for  special  times  and  occasions,  and  in  the 
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ordinary  run  of  life  assume  too  much  the  common 
dress  and  ornaments  of  the  crowd.  That  is  the 
actual  Christian  life.  We  have  sacramental  hours 
when  we  do  all  things  sweetly  in  remembrance  of 
Him,  and  we  have  days  with  nothing  sacramental  in 
them,  and  the  memory  oi  Him  fades  away. 

And  yet,  my  brethren,  we  should  never  forget  that 
that  is  not  the  finished  Christ-life.  That  is  but  the 
rude  scrawl  or  daub  of  the  painter's  apprentice  ;  it  is 
not  the  complete  work  of  the  Master.  We  all  know 
that  the  aim  and  end  of  the  Christian  life  is  set  forth 
by  these  words  of  St  Paul :  "  Whether  therefore  ye 
eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God."  That  is  the  ideal,  and  though  we  almost 
tremble  as  we  look  at  the  ideal,  we  cannot  deny  it, 
and  we  dare  not  fling  it  aside.  When  we  say  that 
Christ  is  all  in  all,  we  mean  that  the  Christian  life 
should  be  all  in  all, — that  in  every  department  and 
chamber  of  it,  Christian  thought  should  rule,  and 
that  through  every  window  of  it,  from  cellar  to  attic, 
a  sacramental  light  should  shine.  Our  Master  gave 
us  the  everlasting  model  of  this  in  His  own  sweet 
life.  When  we  follow  His  story,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
say  which  of  His  actions  and  words  were  more  and 
which  were  less  religious.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
high  and  low  levels  alternating.  It  was  all  exalted. 
He  gave  thanks  when  He  took  bread,  and  when  He 
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lifted  children  in  His  arms,  and  when  He  sat  at  meat 
with  publicans  and  sinners.  He  seems  to  have  been 
as  near  to  heaven  when  He  plucked  ears  of  corn,  or 
watched  a  woman  leavening  meal,  or  looked  on  a 
field  of  lilies,  or  observed  children  playing  in  the 
market-place,  or  took  the  coin  from  the  fish's  mouth 
to  drop  into  the  imperial  treasury,  as  when  He  was 
kneeling  in  prayer  on  the  mountain  side  or  teaching 
in  the  Temple.  He  was  doing  His  Father's  business, 
when,  as  a  boy,  He  questioned  the  doctors,  and  when, 
as  a  man,  He  sat  at  a  wedding  feast,  as  surely  as 
when  He  healed  diseases,  spoke  His  immortal  words 
of  wisdom  to  the  disciples,  or  drank  the  cup  in  Geth- 
semane.  His  life  had  no  varying  degrees  of  holiness. 
It  was  all  on  the  same  high  level.  And  even  St  Paul, 
according  to  his  human  measure,  reached  the  same 
uniformity  of  Christian  thought  and  service.  It  has 
often  been  a  surprise  to  readers  of  his  epistles  to  find 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  most  sublime  discourses,  in 
the  very  midst  of  his  most  impassioned  words  of 
devotion,  references  to  what  we  should  deem  small 
and  worldly  matters ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  food 
and  drink  which  it  will  be  good  for  the  sick  Timothy 
to  take  ;  such  as  his  own  occupation  of  tent-making,  or 
the  cloak  and  parchment  which  he  left  at  Ephesus,  and 
which  he  begs  that  they  will  send  him.  There  seems 
to  be  an  incongruity  between  these  trivial  things  and 
the  noble  and  heavenly  regions  of  thought  in  which 
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his  mind  is  moving.  But  there  was  no  incongruity 
to  him,  because  he  had  learned  to  look  upon  every 
action  of  his  life  as  a  religious  act.  The  diet  which 
he  prescribed  for  Timothy  might  help  to  restore  that 
young  man  to  active  service,  and  the  cloak  might 
save  him  from  taking  cold  and  being  laid  aside  from 
the  Lord's  work.  And  all  these  things,  therefore, 
were  great  and  holy.  The  name  of  the  Lord  was 
written  upon  them  all.  The  spirit  and  motive 
exalted  them.  They  were  all  done  to  the  glory  of 
God.  Thus  did  he  interpret  the  meaning  of  his  own 
words  in  our  text. 

And  thus  are  we  invited  to  spread  out  our  Christian 
thought  and  feeling  over  all  things.  Christ  asks  for 
a  sort  of  omnipresence  in  the  life  of  faith.  His  spirit 
seeks  admission  everywhere.  His  power  avails  for 
the  details  of  life,  as  well  as  for  its  great  principles 
and  actions.  Your  mighty  steam-hammer  will  pound 
a  rock  to  pieces,  but  its  power  is  so  delicate  that  it 
will  brush  the  dust  off  a  watch  glass  without  breaking 
it.  And  the  same  tremendous  forces  of  gravitation 
and  attraction  which  keep  the  whole  solar  system  in 
poise,  bind  the  particles  of  a  grain  of  sand  in  beauti 
ful  cohesion.  Going  through  some  of  your  factories 
I  have  seen  a  gas  engine  at  work,  so  beautifully 
arranged  that  while  it  raised  the  hoist  and  drove  all 
the  great  machinery,  it  performed  also  the  most  trivial 
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duties,  oiled  itself  in  every  part  by  its  own  power, 
dipping  the  smallest  possible  brush  into  the  smallest 
possible  oil  tin,  and  dropping  almost  invisible  drops 
upon  almost  invisible  wheels,  to  make  them  move 
smoothly  and  noiselessly.  And  the  Saviour  intended 
Himself  to  be  a  power  like  that,  mighty  enough  to 
strengthen  us  for  the  heaviest  burdens,  and  fortify  us 
for  the  severest  duties,  yet  humbling  itself  to  oil  and 
smooth  our  lowest  actions,  and  to  glorify  the  most 
insignificant  details  of  life.  And,  indeed,  it  is  almost 
as  Ruskin  said,  "  The  religion  which  is  not  good  for 
every  thing  is  hardly  good  for  any  thing."  The  gospel 
which  tells  us  how  to  reach  heaven  does  not  disdain 
to  tell  us  how  to  wash  the  feet.  The  gospel  which  is 
always  pointing  up  to  celestial  fields  and  seraphic 
visions  is  always  pointing  down  to  the  very  dust 
hidden  in  the  corners  of  the  life,  and  bidding  us 
sweep  that  away.  It  is  all  in  all. 

And  now,  to-day,  again  we  keep  the  great  sacra 
mental  observance.  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
Me."  We  remind  ourselves  of  the  most  pathetic  fact, 
of  the  most  awful  sorrow,  of  the  divinest  act  of  pity 
and  love  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  there 
our  own  thoughts  and  emotions  reach,  or  ought  to 
reach,  the  highest  elevation  of  which  they  are 
capable.  But  if  we  suppose  that  the  intention  of 
that  sacrament  is  just  to  put  us  into  an  exceptional 
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mood  of  gratitude  and  devotion  for  merely  a  few 
swiftly  passing  moments,  we  utterly  mistake  its 
meaning,  and  we  miss  most  of  the  good  which  it 
ought  to  work  in  us.  When  the  Lord  Jesus  says, 
"  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me,"  He  means  that  we 
should  be  helped  thereby  to  keep  always  before  us 
the  remembrance  of  Him,  that  the  hallowed  thoughts 
which  this  service  suggest  should  continue  in  waves 
of  holy  and  earnest  emotion  when  the  service  is  over, 
and  that  we  should  go  forth  from  this  one  great 
appointed  sacrament,  with  the  wish  to  make  our  lives 
one  prolonged,  though  minor,  sacrament.  And  we 
give  the  true  interpretation  to  His  dying  command, 
Do  this  one  thing  in  remembrance  of  Me,  when  we 
read  in  St  Paul's  larger  sense,  "  Whether  therefore  ye 
eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God." 


THE    LORD'S   SUPPER 
By  REV.   BERNARD  J.  SNELL,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 


THE    LORD'S    SUPPER 

"This  do  in  remembrance  of  me." — i  COR.  xi.  24 

THERE  are  many  Christians  of  great  excellence  of 
life  who  do  not  observe  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
Friends  abstain  from  the  rite  as  savouring  of  super 
stitious  veneration  for  the  mechanical,  and  as 
detracting  from  the  spirituality  of  the  Religion  of 
Christ.  The  Salvation  Army  abstain  from  reasons 
incidental  to  their  organisation.  Some  in  our 
churches  refrain  from  the  celebration,  because  they 
shrink  from  the  appearance  of  an  unreal  profession  of 
overmuch  goodness  ;  others  because  they  deem  that 
the  service  has  become  identified  with  crude  and 
unworthy  ideas  of  sacrifice  ;  others  seriously  doubt 
whether  our  Lord  meant  it  to  be  of  permanent 
obligation  ;  while  a  great  number  of  people,  without 
perhaps  consciously  reporting  it  to  themselves,  are 
deterred  in  consequence  of  the  former  laws,  which,  in 
this  country,  made  participation  obligatory,  and 
visited  abstention  with  civil  disability. 

Through    sixty    Christian     generations    has    this 
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Supper  of  our  Lord  been  kept,  through  ages  of 
changing  modes  and  doctrines,  by  an  unbroken  line 
of  witnesses.  It  is  a  memorial  older  than  the  oldest 
fragment  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  an  authentic 
guarantee  of  the  human  reality  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
It  is  no  dream  that  such  an  One  lived.  It  is  an  incon 
testable  historic  fact  that  He  stood  actually  among 
His  disciples,  and  that  from  that  day  to  this  day  this 
has  been  done  in  remembrance  of  Him. 

It  is  but  a  symbol.  But  deep  human  feeling 
always  finds  for  itself  a  symbol,  and  grows  stronger 
for  uttering  itself  symbolically.  I  admit  that  symbols 
are  not  essential,  even  though  they  be  stamped  with 
the  signature  of  Christ  Himself:  but  let  no  one 
suppose  that  it  is  a  sign  of  immaturity  to  cleave  to 
symbols,  or  a  sign  of  maturity  to  abandon  symbols. 
Shall  human  love  and  patriotism  utter  themselves  in 
symbols,  and  our  soul's  loyalty  to  Christ  never 
manifest  itself  in  sacred  form  ?  We  are  not  all 
reason  and  will ;  imagination  and  feeling  count  for 
much.  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  if  the  Lord's  Supper 
did  not  already  exist,  consecrated  by  the  pious  usages 
of  many  generations,  we  should  be  driven  to  invent 
some  form  to  express  with  all  solemnity  our  disciple- 
ship  and  fellowship.  Our  Lord  "  knew  what  was  in 
man,"  when  He  touched  the  bread  and  the  cup,  and 
for  ever  made  them  symbols  of  Himself.  That  has 
laid  hold  of  the  heart  of  Christendom.  The  gathered 
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emotions  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  are  indis- 
solubly  bound  up  in  this  His  memorial. 

Let  no  one  say  that  it  is  intrinsically  unimportant 
We  may  lament  as  \ve  may  the  fact  that  controversies 
innumerable  have  waged  around  this  service,  but  the 
fact  is  itself  eloquent  of  the  importance  that  must  be 
attached  to  it.  If  you  have  seriously  read  the  history 
of  your  own  country,  you  know  how  questions  con 
cerning  this  service  stood  in  the  forefront  of  the 
Reformation  struggle,  how  men  felt  that  the  spiritual 
liberties  of  the  nation  were  bound  up  in  their  view  of 
this  service,  how  many  were  content  to  go  to  death 
in  testimony  of  their  convictions.  Men  saw  that  if 
priests  did  actually  work  a  miracle,  "  making  the 
Body  of  Christ,"  nothing  would  prevent  priests  from 
becoming  the  tyrants  of  the  individual  conscience 
and  of  the  national  life.  And  they  were  right. 

I  do  not  now  desire  to  enter  into  that  controversy  ; 
I  pass  on  to  the  immediate  purpose  that  I  have  in 
hand,  to  ask,  What  is  meant  by  this  Service  ?  To  His 
initial  act  Christ  Himself  did  not  give  a  name,  but 
to-day  so  many  different  names  are  applied  to  it,  that 
we  shall  do  well  to  keep  within  the  lines  of  the 
simplest  Scripture  nomenclature.  There  are  two 
names  applied  to  this  Service  in  the  New  Testa 
ment 
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I. 

It  is  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 

Let  us  try  to  realise  the  scene  of  that  evening  meal 
in  the  upper  room.  Our  Lord  had  pronounced  the 
traditional  blessing,  "  Blessed  be  God,  who  bringeth 
food  out  of  the  earth  and  hath  created  the  fruit  of  the 
vine."  On  the  board  were  cakes  of  unleavened  bread, 
a  bowl  of  wine,  and  sauce  in  which  the  cakes  were  to 
be  dipped.  As  they  ate  together,  the  Master  worn 
with  scornful  foreboding,  but  filled  with  tenderness 
towards  His  own,  said  :  "  This  is  My  body,  broken 
for  you  ;  this  is  My  blood  in  the  new  Covenant." 
The  disciples  could  not  fail  to  understand  His 
meaning,  for  they  knew  all  too  plainly  that  violent 
death  lay  just  ahead  for  Him.  The  woeful  pathos  of 
His  naming  memorials  of  His  death  touches  even  a 
careless  heart. 

And  thenceforward  they  remembered  Him  as  He 
Himself  had  said.  The  primitive  forms  of  celebra 
tion  were  very  simple  and  domestic.  In  gladness 
and  singleness  of  heart  they  broke  bread  every 
Lord's  Day  in  memory  of  Him  who  had  died  on 
Calvary.  This  simple  rite  gave  to  the  band  of  His 
disciples  the  unity  which  was  essential  to  their  con 
tinuance  in  the  faith.  It  was  the  Lord's  Supper,  His 
memorial,  which  showed  forth  His  death.  He  Him 
self  had  chosen  these  symbols,  and  with  these  same 
symbols  we  remember  Him  still. 
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II. 

The  other  New  Testament  name  for  this  rite  is 
Communion. 

We  commemorate  the  past ;  we  commune  with  the 
present.  No  longer  present  in  body,  the  Lord  is 
present  in  spirit.  These  memorials  of  His  death 
have  become  the  pledges  of  His  perpetual  life.  He 
is  still  "  made  known  in  the  breaking  of  bread."  Of 
course,  symbols  are  not  actually  essential  either  to 
commemoration  or  to  communion,  but  they  are  helps 
to  both. 

By  means  of  these  symbols  we  stand  not  in  our 
own  strength  alone,  nor  depend  we  solely  on  our  own 
discerning  of  spiritual  things.  Dim  myriads  of  fellow- 
disciples  worship  with  us,  and  we  link  ourselves  in 
fellowship  with  the  communion  of  all  the  saints. 
Innumerable  are  the  faithful  who  have  found  help 
and  comfort  in  this  communion  with  the  Lord,  and 
we  partake  herein  of  the  common  life,  and  are  made 
conscious  members  of  the  one  Christian  family  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  Long  ago,  in  the  primitive 
"  teaching  of  the  Apostles,"  they  breathed  this  prayer, 
which  we  renew,  "  As  this  broken  bread  was  once 
scattered  in  grains  upon  the  mountains,  and  being 
gathered  together  became  one,  so  let  Thy  Church  be 
gathered  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into 
Thy  Kingdom." 
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It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  so  spiritual  a  religion 
as  Christianity,  to  this  rite  has  been  assigned  such 
unique  importance.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
claim  that  it  is  the  highest  act  of  Christian  worship. 
The  treatment  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  seems  to 
me  quite  incompatible  with  that  thesis.  How  can 
we  suppose  that  there  would  have  been  no  reference 
to  it  in  the  epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  in  the  two 
epistles  of  Peter,  or  in  the  three  epistles  of  John,  or 
in  thirteen  out  of  the  fourteen  epistles  of  Paul,  if  this 
was  "the  highest  act  of  Christian  worship"?  And 
the  only  apparent  reason  for  the  long  reference 
to  it  in  the  epistle,  whence  we  take  our  text,  is  that 
at  Corinth  social  gatherings  for  the  promotion  of 
brotherly  love,  usually  followed  by  this  memorial  rite, 
had  been  made  scenes  of  indecorous  disorder,  and 
the  Apostle  felt  constrained  to  rebuke  the  irrever 
ence.  These  facts  are  surely  sufficient  to  show  that 
this  service  was  not  the  supreme  thought  in  the 
minds  of  primitive  Christians. 

They  were  familiar  with  the  common  meal  and  the 
common  cup.  It  was  an  old  Jewish  institution,  and 
it  is  still  in  vogue  among  Jews  on  Sabbath  evenings. 
The  meal  at  which  our  Lord  instituted  the  memorial 
was  not  the  Passover.  The  fourth  gospel  appears 
final  on  that  point.  Christ  had  intended  to  eat  the 
Passover  with  His  disciples,  but  His  arrest  hindered 
the  carrying  out  of  the  intention.  Prominent  on  the 
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Passover  table  was  the  lamb,  but  of  that  there  is  no 
mention.  And  had  it  been  the  Passover,  the  disciples 
would  have  specially  memorialised  the  Lord  at  an 
annual  gathering,  such  as  the  Passover  was.  But 
they  met  weekly  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 

No  one  can  tell  to  whom  first  came  the  thought, 
that  in  this  Supper  the  bread  and  wine  do  verily 
become  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The 
idea  was  unknown  for  hundreds  of  years  after  our 
Lord's  time  on  earth.  It  was  born  in  an  age  when 
churchmen,  in  passion  for  power,  saw  the  tremendous 
force  which  such  a  miracle-working  monopoly  pos 
sessed  by  them  would  add  to  their  influence.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  if  this  theory  be  valid,  then  on  the  last 
night  of  His  life  Jesus  deliberately  destroyed  what 
through  all  His  life  He  had  been  building  up — the 
Temple  of  Spiritual  Religion. 

It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth.  The  "  real  pre 
sence  "  is  spiritual.  The  only  "  transubstantiation  " 
is  the  incorporation  in  ourselves  of  the  substance  of 
the  character  and  influence  of  our  Lord.  The  service 
is  not  so  awful  as  to  baffle  thought,  it  is  so  simple 
that  it  leads  to  most  helpful  thought. 

It  is  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  to  all  who  love 
Him  the  tender  solicitation  is  still  professed,  "  This 
do  in  remembrance  of  Me."  Do  not  say  that  you  are 
not  good  enough,  for  you  will  be  throwing  aside  one 
of  the  best  means  to  make  you  better.  To  "  come 
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worthily"  is  to  have  realised  one's  unworthiness,  and  to 
draw  near  with  the  plea  "  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a 
sinner."  I  invite  all  who  are  tempted,  troubled, 
penitent,  anxious  to  commune  with  us  in  the  Spirit 
of  Christ.  The  one  thing  needful  to  participating  is 
that  you  really  wish  to  keep  Christ  before  your 
memory  and  in  your  love. 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  urge  the  unwilling  or  un- 
thoughtful,  for,  so  doing,  I  should  dishonour  my 
Lord.  But  you,  to  whom  He  means  much,  you  who 
"  must  needs  love  the  Highest,"  surely  you  must  have 
a  strong  reason  to  excuse  you  from  refusing  the 
memorials  which  He  chose  and  which  He  blesses.  I 
would  not  err  by  pressing  it  on  any.  Let  it  be  the 
free  act  of  loving  souls  in  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  one  personal  request  which  the  Saviour  made. 


THE   SUFFERINGS   OF   CHRIST 
BY  REV.  GEORGE  MILLIGAN,  B.D. 


THE    SUFFERINGS   OF   CHRIST 

"Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to 
enter  into  His  glory?"— LUKE  xxiv.  26. 

ON  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Easter-day  two  men — 
we  know  that  the  name  of  one  of  them  was  Cleopas 
— had  left  Jerusalem  to  return  to  their  homes  in 
the  little  village  of  Emmaus.  They  had  been  dis 
ciples  of  Jesus,  and  had  doubtless  gone  up  to  keep 
the  Passover  at  Jerusalem,  under  the  belief,  shared 
by  so  many  others,  that  their  Master  would  seize 
that  opportunity  of  announcing  and  vindicating  His 
claim  to  be  the  Messiah  of  Israel.  And,  instead, 
they  had  witnessed  a  mock  trial,  a  cruel  scourging, 
a  shameful  death.  All  their  hopes  seemed  to  be 
for  ever  dasked  to  the  ground.  There  was  nothing 
left  for  them  but  to  return  to  their  old  homes  and 
former  occupations. 

As  they  went  along  the  road,  dispirited  and  sad, 
but  still  eagerly  discussing  the  events  of  the  past 
few  days,  and  unable  to  agree  regarding  them,  a 
stranger  joined  them.  And  at  once,  without  further 
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introduction,  He  broke  in  upon  their  eager  question 
ing  and  doubting  with  the  words,  "  What  manner 
of  communications  are  these  that  ye  have  one  to 
another  as  ye  walk,  and  are  sad?"  They  did  not 
resent  the  interference :  they  only  wondered  that 
one  coming  like  themselves  from  Jerusalem  could 
have  any  cloubt  as  to  the  thoughts  which  were  en 
grossing  their  minds  concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
"which  was  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word 
before  God  and  all  the  people" — notwithstanding 
their  disappointment  they  still  clung  with  fond 
reverence  to  the  memory  of  what  Jesus  had  been 
and  done — "and  how  the  chief  priests  and  our 
rulers  delivered  Him  to  be  condemned  to  death, 
and  have  crucified  Him."  "  But  we,"  they  continued, 
in  words  amongst  the  most  pathetic  in  the  gospels, 
"trusted  that  it  had  been  He  which  should  have 
redeemed  Israel."  They  were  mourning  not  only 
the  loss  of  a  personal  Friend  and  Master :  they 
mourned  still  more  the  loss  of  Israel's  Messiah. 
And,  as  they  thus  recalled  the  failure  of  their  hopes, 
they  further  recalled  how  that  very  morning  they 
had  heard  strange  tidings  of  an  empty  tomb,  of  a 
vision  of  angels,  and  of  a  risen  Christ.  And  yet  to 
them  such  tidings  had  been  matter  only  of  wonder ; 
and  they  concluded  their  recital  of  the  women's 
tale  with  the  despairing  words — "  But  Him  they 
saw  not." 
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Then  it  was  that  the  stranger,  still  to  them  un 
known,  but  so  soon  to  be  welcomed  as  in  very 
truth  the  Master  they  had  lost,  met  their  sorrow 
and  doubt  with  the  gentle  remonstrance — "  O  fools, 
and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets 
have  spoken :  ought  not  Christ,"  or  rather  the 
Christ,  the  Messiah,  "  to  have  suffered  these  things, 
and  to  enter  into  His  glory?"  The  stumbling-block 
in  the  disciples'  path,  the  cause  of  all  their  unbelief 
was  the  suffering  of  Jesus.  That  the  Messiah  should 
die —  die  shamefully  on  a  cross  —  they  could  not 
believe.  Was  not  that  in  itself  a  proof  that  His 
enemies  had  conquered,  and  not  He?  But  now, 
Jesus  Himself  showed  them  that  it  was  just  because 
of  the  cross  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  Him  so  to  suffer  in  order  that  He 
might  enter  into  His  glory. 

Such  then  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  words  of  our  text  were  first  spoken.  And  sig 
nificant  as  they  still  are  at  all  times,  have  they  not 
a  very  special  meaning  for  us  to-day,  in  view  of  the 
solemn  service  in  which  we  are  so  soon  to  be  en 
gaged  ?  We  are  about  to  commemorate  in  His 
own  appointed  rite  the  death  of  our  Lord,  and  to 
claim  for  ourselves  the  benefits  of  His  sufferings. 
And  that  being  so,  there  can  surely  be  for  us  few 
more  practical  questions  than,  Why  were  the  suffer 
ings  of  Christ  necessary?  Why  must  we  still  turn 
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to  a  crucified  King  if  He  is  to  be  a  true  Saviour 
for  us? 

There   seem    to  me  to   be  at   least  four  reasons. 
Let  us  notice  them  briefly. 


I. 

We  have  the  reason  to  which  Christ  Himself 
pointed  in  the  passage  before  us.  His  suffer 
ings  were  necessary  that  the  Scriptures  might 
be  fulfilled. 

It  was  trusting  to  their  own  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  that  the  two  disciples  had  turned  away 
from  a  crucified  Jesus.  They  had  thought  that  they 
pointed  only  to  a  glorious  and  triumphant  king,  but 
now  Jesus,  "  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets, 
.  .  .  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the 
things  concerning  Himself." 

How  we  should  like  to  have  been  present  at  that 
exposition !  We  can  imagine  Jesus  going  back  to 
the  first  prophecy  of  all  regarding  Himself  as  the 
bruiser  of  the  serpent's  head,  and  showing  how  that 
could  only  be  accomplished,  and  the  victory  over 
evil  won  through  suffering  and  toil  ;  or  pointing  to 
Himself  as  the  true  paschal  lamb,  the  sin-bearing 
sacrifice,  the  brazen  serpent  lifted  on  high  that  the 
people  might  be  healed  ;  or  recalling  some  of  the 
many  figures  under  which  prophecy  had  pointed 
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forward  to  the  Messiah,  as  the  lowly  King,  the  pierced 
Victim,  the  smitten  Shepherd ;  or,  summing  up  all, 
finally,  in  the  great  words  in  which  the  evangelical 
prophet  described  so  clearly  the  Messiah's  humilia 
tion,  that  we  can  hardly  understand  how  the  Jews  could 
have  ignored  it :  "He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a 
man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief.  .  .  .  Surely 
He  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows  : 
yet  we  did  esteem  Him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and 
afflicted.  .  ,  .  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is 
dumb,  so  He  openeth  not  His  mouth"  (Isaiah  liii. 
3,  5,  7).  The  whole  Old  Testament,  Jesus  would 
show,  was  Messianic  ;  and  the  whole  Old  Testament 
exhibited  to  those  who  read  it  aright,  a  suffering,  as 
well  as  a  triumphant  Messiah— a  Messiah  passing 
through  suffering  and  death  to  glory  and  life.  Every 
where,  with  the  golden  thread  of  victory,  there  was 
interwoven  the  scarlet  thread  of  sacrifice. 

II. 

But  we  must  look  deeper  than  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  if  we  would  understand  aright  the 
cause  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  We  must 
look  at  the  purpose,  the  work  He  came  to 
accomplish. 

What  was  that  work  ?     Not,  as  the  Jews   fondly 
imagined,  to  make  of  them  a  great  nation,  and  raise 
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them  to  the  chief  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  ;  but  to  save  the  Jews,  and  with  them  to  save 
the  world.  It  was  in  very  truth  to  establish  a 
kingdom,  but  no  outward  kingdom  of  power  and 
glory,  but  an  inward  kingdom  of  u  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost "  (Rom.  xiv. 

17). 

If  men  had  remained  in  the  state  in  which  God 
had  first  created  them,  if  there  had  been  no  Fall,  the 
work  of  Jesus  would  have  been  easy.  But  instead  He 
came,  to  whom  ?  To  men  sinful  and  disobedient, 
who  had  passed  under  the  power  of  evil,  and  were 
subject  to  death.  How  could  He  save  them,  except 
by  Himself  passing  through  death,  that  He  might 
"  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is, 
the  devil ;  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear  of 
death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage" 
(Heb.  ii.  14,  15). 

You  know  how  often  the  sin  and  misery  in  the 
world  tend  to  turn  away  men's  hearts  from  God. 
And,  indeed,  if  we  look  at  them  only  in  themselves, 
can  we  wonder  that  they  do  so  ?  But  look  at  them 
in  the  light  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  is  not  all 
changed  ?  The  cross  shows  us  what  God  thinks  of 
sin.  It  shows  us  what  a  power  evil  must  be,  that  it 
could  only  be  overcome  by  the  death  of  God's  own 
Son,  and  it  shows  us  once  more  how  great  is  the 
redeeming  love  of  God,  who  "  commendeth  His  love 
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toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us  "  (Rom.  v.  8). 

We  are,  let  us  frankly  acknowledge  it,  face  to 
face  with  a  great  mystery,  when  we  think  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  the  Holy  suffering  for  the  unholy,  the  Just  for 
the  unjust.  But  we  can  never  hope  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  these  sufferings  at  all,  unless  we  see 
ever  above  and  behind  them  the  love  of  God. 

"  Inscribed  upon  the  cross  we  see 
In  shining  letters,  'God  is  Love.'" 

Or,  as  we  are  taught  in  those  simple,  but  far-reaching 
words,  words  in  which  the  whole  gospel  is  summed 
up, — "  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  "  (John 
in.  1 6). 

"  In  the  heavenly  crown,"  it  has  been  beautifully 
said,  "  Christ  could  say  nothing  else  to  a  magdalen, 
or  a  publican,  or  a  paralytic,  than  '  Depart  from  Me.' 
But  in  His  crown  of  thorns,  it  is  in  His  power  to  say 
to  those  guilty  souls,  *  Go  in  peace ;  your  sins  are 
forgiven  you.' " 

Ought  not,  then,  the  Christ,  as  the  Saviour,  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  as  our  Saviour,  to  have 
suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  His  glory  ? 
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III. 

The  Christ  ought  to  have  suffered  these  things 
that  He  might  be  "a  merciful  and  faithful 
High  Priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God.  .  .  . 
For  in  that  He  Himself  hath  suffered  being 
tempted,  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted"  (Heb.  ii.  17,  18). 

The  Christ  by  His  sufferings  made  Himself  one 
with  the  whole  human  race,  able  to  enter  into  every 
sorrow,  and  to  strengthen  in  every  temptation  or  trial. 

In  the  presence  of  great  want  or  great  sorrow,  I 
say  nothing  now  of  great  sin,  we  must  often  have 
felt  how  vain  and  presumptuous  our  attempts  at 
sympathy  were.  Who  were  we  that  we  should  bid 
this  poor,  struggling  one  not  lose  heart,  it  seemed 
so  easy  for  us  in  our  comfort  and  plenty  to  speak,  or 
call  upon  this  broken-hearted  mourner  not  to  despair, 
beside  whose  loss  our  own  sorrows  seemed  so  small  ? 
But  one  thing  we  could  do.  We  could  point  to  One, 
Himself  the  Son  of  man  as  well  as  the  Son  of  God, 
who,  while  He  lived  upon  our  earth  was  home 
less,  friendless,  forsaken — "a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief."  Is  not  this  one  reason  at 
any  rate  which  gives  the  cross  its  attractive  power  ? 
No  one,  however  great  his  sorrow  or  his  need,  can 
feel  himself  beyond  the  range  of  the  love  and 
sympathy  of  the  Saviour,  who  hung  there, 
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There  is  a  fine  legend  in  early  church  history,  which 
tells  us  how  on  one  occasion  when  St  Martin,  the 
soldier-saint,  was  praying  in  his  cell,  suddenly  the  cell 
was  filled  with  a  glorious  light,  and  there  appeared 
before  him  a  figure  clothed  in  purple,  and  crowned 
with  gold.  At  first  no  word  was  spoken,  and  then 
the  visitant  said, "  Recognize,  Martin,  him  whom  thou 
beholdest,  I  am  Christ.  I  am  about  to  visit  the 
earth ;  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  manifest  myself  to 
thee  beforehand."  And  when  Martin  made  no  reply 
he  continued,  "  Why  dost  thou  hesitate  to  believe 
when  thou  seest  ?  I  am  Christ."  Thereupon,  as  by  a 
sudden  inspiration,  the  saint  made  answer,  "  The 
Lord  Jesus  did  not  foretell  that  He  would  come 
arrayed  in  purple  and  crowned  with  gold.  I  will  not 
believe  that  Christ  has  come,  unless  I  see  Him  in  the 
dress  and  shape  in  which  He  suffered,  unless  I  see 
Him  bear  before  my  eyes  the  marks  ol  the  cross." 
Thereupon,  so  the  story  concludes,  the  apparition 
vanished,  and  Martin  knew  that  he  had  been  tempted 
by  the  evil  one. 

It  is  only  an  old  story,  but  is  it  not  a  story  with  a 
deep  meaning  for  uc  still  ?  A  Saviour  without  the 
cross  would  be  no  Saviour  for  us  toiling  and 
struggling  men  and  women.  It  is  only  He  who 
Himself  has  been  lifted  up  on  high  out  of  the  earth, 
who  will  draw  all  men  to  Himseli 
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IV. 

Once  more  the  Christ  ought  to  have  suffered 
these  things,  "  leaving  us  an  example,  that 
we  should  follow  His  steps." 

It  must  ever  be  in  suffering,  in  fear  and  trembling, 
that  sinful  men  "  work  out  "  the  salvation  which  God 
is  working  in  them,  therefore  "  it  became  Him  for 
whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in 
bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  captain 
of  their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings"  (Heb.  ii. 
10).  As  our  great  Leader  and  Commander,  Christ  has 
gone  before  in  the  way  in  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  tread.  He  leads  His  people  through  no  darker 
turn  than  He  Himself  has  passed  through  before.  It 
is  for  us,  therefore,  to  take  up  our  cross  and  follow 
Him.  As  the  good  Duke  said  when  they  would 
have  crowned  him  king  of  Jerusalem,  "  No,  by  no 
means,  I  will  not  wear  a  crown  of  gold,  where  Jesus 
was  crowned  with  thorns."  And  have  we  not  His 
assurance  that  "  if  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with 
Him"?  (2  Tim.  ii.  12). 

Let  it  be  ours  then,  as  we  surround  this  Holy  Table, 
and  partake  of  that  broken  bread  and  poured-out 
wine  which  symbolize  for  us  the  sufferings  of  our 
Lord,  to  claim  the  benefits  of  these  sufferings  for 
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ourselves,  and,  dying  in  Christ's  death,  live  anew  in 
His  risen  life.     For 

"...     all  the  fulness  of  [man's]  life, 
And  all  the  greatness  of  his  thought, 
And  all  the  peace  of  his  long  strife, 
Root  in  that  everlasting  Ought? 
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THE    HEART    OF    CHRISTIANITY 

"  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament  which  is  shed  .  .  . 
for  the  remission  of  sins."  —MATT.  xxvi.  28. 

THIS  is  Christ's  explanation  of  the  cup  of  wine 
employed  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  this  saying 
made  a  great  impression  on  His  apostles.  St  John 
said,  years  after,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin."  St  Peter  said,  "  We  are  redeemed 
.  .  .  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ."  St  Paul 
said  (Rom.  v.  9),  "We  are  justified  by  His  blood" 

The  apostles  had  all  the  same  story  to  tell — that 
we  are  only  saved  because  Christ  offered  His  life  for 
ours.  But  Christ  says  that  He  wishes  to  tell  us  that 
story  Himself, — by  the  wine-cup  in  the  sacrament. 
When  we  take  the  cup  in  our  hands  to-night,  we  are 
to  say  to  ourselves,  "  This  wine  is  Christ's  own 
picture  of  the  love  that  caused  Him  to  die  for  me. 
He  loved  me  and  washed  me  from  my  sins  in  His  own 
blood."  For  none  of  us  should  forget  that  He  has 
said,  "  Drink  ye  ALL  of  it."  He  was  anxious  that 
ALL  His  followers  should  come  to  feel  that  they  had 
their  share  in  His  rich  love. 
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Now  this  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  religion — 
to  know  and  to  feel  Christ's  love  to  us.  Whatever 
mistakes  a  man  may  make,  if  only  he  enjoys  the  love 
of  Christ,  he  is  worthy  of  being  called  a  Christian.* 

But  so  forgetful  and  blind  is  the  human  heart  that 
Christians  have  often  missed  this  lesson.  In  this 
present  service,  although  we  have  all  heard  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  and  know  that  He  died  for  us,  can  it 
be  said  that  we  all  really  feel  that  Christ  has  died  for 
us  in  love  ?  Can  each  one  here  say  sincerely, 

"  Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all." 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century  Christians  were 
much  more  forgetful  of  the  very  heart  of  their 
religion.  Very  few  realised  the  individual  love  of 
Christ.  Take  two  remarkable  examples. 

Dr  Samuel  Johnson  was  in  those  days  the  king  of 
letters.  Hannah  More  says  that  when  he  came  to 
die  his  friends  tried  to  comfort  him  by  reminding 
him  of  what  he  had  written  in  defence  of  virtue 
and  religion.  But  he  moaned  in  reply,  "  How  can  I 
tell  when  I  have  done  enough?"  He  wished  to  see 
a  minister,  and  sent  for  Mr  Winstanley.  But  that 
gentleman  was  not  well  enough  to  come,  and  instead 
wrote  to  the  dying  doctor  a  faithful,  simple,  evan- 

*  "Every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God  and  knoweth  God" 
— JOHN  iv.  7. 
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gelical  letter,  in  which  he  pressed  upon  the  doctor's 
notice  the  words  of  the  Baptist,  "  Behold,  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
Through  that  message  the  good  old  doctor  found 
peace.  He  was  led  to  renounce  himself  and  his 
own  works,  and  to  rely  upon  Christ  for  forgiveness. 
But  it  was  only  in  his  last  hours,  only  at  the  end  of 
a  long  and  famous  career,  that  he  learned  that  simple 
lesson  of  taking  Christ  as  his  own  Saviour. 

The  second  example  is  still  more  astounding. 
Bishop  Butler  was  the  leading  defender  of  Christian 
ity  during  that  century.  His  "  Analogy  of  Religion  " 
is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  defences  of  our 
religion,  if  not  the  ablest,  that  has  been  given  to  the 
world.  But  when  he  came  to  die,  he  called  his 
chaplain  and  said  to  him,  "  I  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  sin  and  to  please  God  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power.  Yet,  from  the  consciousness  of  perpetual 
infirmities,  I  am  afraid  to  die." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  chaplain,  "you  have  forgotten 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  SAVIOUR." 

"  True,"  said  the  dying  bishop,  "  but  how  shall  I 
know  that  He  is  a  Saviour  for  me?" 

"My  lord,"  replied  the  chaplain,  "it  is  written, 
*  Him  that  cometh  to  Me  I  will  in  nowise  cast  out.' " 

"True,"  answered  the  bishop  again,  and  then  he 
added,  "  I  am  surprised  that  though  I  have  read  that 
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scripture  a  thousand  times  over,  I  never  felt  its 
virtue  till  this  moment,  and  now  I  die  happy." 

With  all  his  learning  and  reading  and  profound 
thinking,  Bishop  Butler  was  ignorant  of  the  one  thing 
needful, — the  individual  application  of  the  love  of 
Christ.  "  How  shall  I  know  that  He  is  a  Saviour  for 
me  ? "  He  knew  that  Christ  had  loved  the  world, 
but  he  had  never  taken  to  heart  the  cheering  fact 
that  Christ  had  loved  him  personally.  Yet  he  was 
the  leading  teacher  of  the  National  Church  of  that 
century. 

Dr  Johnson  and  Bishop  Butler  were  both  good  and 
great  men.  But  they  both  missed  the  teaching  of  the 
Lord's  Supper !  Until  they  came  to  die  they  knew 
nothing  of  personal  forgiveness  or  of  Christ's  love  to 
them  as  individuals.  And  they  represented  the 
ordinary  thoughts  of  the  Christians  of  their  day. 

But  that  century  witnessed,  on  the  part  of  thou 
sands,  a  grand  rediscovery  of  the  love  of  Christ ; 
and  in  at  least  one  case,  it  was  the  sacrament  that 
led  to  the  great  discovery.  About  the  middle 
of  the  century  John  Wesley  and  his  mother 
were  conversing.  The  sainted  lady  told  her  son  that 
it  was  only  within  a  year  or  two  that  she  had  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  enjoying  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
in  this  life,  or  of  its  being  the  common  privilege  of 
Christians,  She  had  thought  that  it  was  more  a 
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matter  for  eternity,  and  that  if  any  could  anticipate 
the  joy  of  eternity,  it  could  only  be  a  few  of  the 
greatest  and  most  glorious  saints. 

But  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  conversation 
took  place,  she  had  received  the  sacrament.  Up  to 
that  time  she  had  never  dared  to  ask  for  the  know 
ledge  of  the  remission  of  her  sins.  But,  as  her  son- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  Wesley  Hall,  handed  her  the  cup,  he 
used  the  words,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
was  given  for  THEE."  The  word  struck  through  her 
heart,  and  she  then  knew  that  God,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  had  forgiven  her  her  sins. 

Now,  that  was  the  natural  effect  of  receiving  the 
sacramental  cup.  It  was  the  effect  intended  by 
Christ.  He  Himself  says  of  the  wine  :  "  This  is  My 
blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  .  .  .  for 
the  remission  of  sins."  His  blood  has  been  shed  for 
the  remission  of  OUR  sins,  and  this  sacrament  is 
instituted  to  ASSURE  us  of  the  fact.  The  message  of 
the  cup  to  every  one  who  will  drink  from  it,  is  this  : 
Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  your  remission.  It  is  the 
application  of  the  gospel  message  to  every  single 
partaker  of  the  communion. 

There  are  those  who  take  this  sacrament  with  great 
misgivings.  They  feel  unworthy  of  it,  for  they  think 
that  it  is  meant  as  a  spiritual  feast  for  saints.  Such 
it  certainly  is,  but  by  Christ  it  was  primarily  intended 
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as  an  encouraging  feast  for  sinners.  To  whom  was 
the  feast  first  thrown  open?  It  was  to  Peter  and  to 
John  that  Christ  said, "  Take,  eat,  drink  ye  ALL  of  it," 
and  at  that  very  feast  He  said,  "  The  cock  shall  not 
crow  till  thou  hast  denied  Me  thrice  "  (John  xiii.  38). 
He  saw  in  Peter's  heart  the  seed  of  sin, — the  weak 
ness  that  led  before  dawn  to  profanity,  cowardice, 
desertion.  Christ  saw  it  all.  Yet  He  said,  "  Take, 
eat,  drink." 

It  is  clear  that  the  feast  was  not  to  be  confined  to 
the  sinless  or  to  the  saintly,  but  that  Christ  intended 
it  for  the  comfort  of  poor  sinners.  For  He  says 
plainly,  "  This  is  My  blood  which  is  shed  for  the 
remission  of  SINS."  That  is  the  essential  meaning  of 
the  rite.  It  suits  saints,  but  it  suits  sinners  still 
better,  for  it  brings  them  pardon,  and  peace,  and 
comfort,  and  love,  and  joy.  Nothing,  surely,  could 
bring  Christ's  personal  love  closer  to  our  hearts.  He 
implores  us  to  drink  individually  of  the  wine-cup,  and 
if  it  could  speak  to  us,  this  is  the  language  that  it 
would  use  in  the  name  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  : 
"  I  love  thee ;  I  love  thee."  By  this  sacrament  Christ 
repeats  to  each  partaker  His  central  promise  of  love, 
— "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  May  the  Saviour 
bring  His  restful  love  into  each  heart  here !  AMEN, 
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"And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it, 
and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said,  Take,  eat ; 
this  is  my  body." — MATT.  xxvi.  26. 

JESUS  never  went  far  for  sermon  text  and  illustra 
tion.  The  material  out  of  which  He  wove  His 
inimitable  discourses  was  always  waiting  at  His  feet, 
or  within  reach  of  His  hand.  A  small  mind  only 
sees  grandeur  in  the  grand.  A  great  mind  finds 
something  infinite  in  the  least  thing.  Jesus  needed 
only  a  field  flower,  or  a  mustard  seed,  or  a  grain  of 
wheat,  or  a  well  of  water,  or  a  child's  face,  or  a  piece 
of  bread,  to  suggest  thoughts,  and  words,  and  truths, 
which  can  never  die.  He  let  a  beam  of  heaven's 
light  fall  upon  them,  and  straightway  they  were 
heavenly  and  divine.  Here  they  were  eating  the 
Passover  feast.  It  was  an  old  custom.  It  had  been 
done  for  a  thousand  years  in  Israel,  and  the  disciples 
knew  every  feature  and  item  of  the  ceremony  as 
well  as  they  knew  their  own  names.  At  a  certain 
stage  of  the  feast,  he  who  presided  always  took  a 
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piece  of  bread,  gave  thanks  to  God  for  it  as  the 
creator  of  all  good  things,  and  then  broke  it  into 
two  pieces,  and  ate  one  of  them  along  with  a  portion 
of  the  lamb  which  had  been  slain.  Jesus  went 
through  the  prescribed  forms  here,  save  that  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  lamb.  He  Himself  was  the 
lamb  at  that  Passover  feast,  and  He  was  not  yet 
slain.  The  bread  was  sufficient,  their  own  thoughts 
were  to  supply  the  rest,  they  were  to  eat  the  bread 
and  think  of  Him  as  the  accompanying  meat. 
Think  of  this  broken  loaf  as  My  body,  which  is 
broken  for  you,  and  eat  ye  all  of  it.  It  was  the 
old  form  with  an  entirely  new  meaning.  The 
Paschal  lamb  of  Egypt,  and  the  deliverance  which 
it  typified,  had  passed  out  of  sight,  and  in  place  of 
that  was  the  great  divine  sacrifice  which  was  to 
take  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;  and,  henceforth, 
that  simple  breaking  of  bread  was  to  be  the  symbol 
of  the  world's  redemption,  and  to  keep  for  ever  fresh 
and  sweet  the  memories  of  Calvary,  and  the  thoughts 
of  an  infinite  and  bleeding  love.  We  are  reminded 
here  of — 

I. 
The  mighty  and  deathless  power  of  a  symbol. 

The  thing  in  itself  is  insignificant.      Its  intrinsic 
worth  would  not  be  equal  to  the  widow's  mite,  but 
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faith  touches  it,  hope  shines  upon  it,  love  glorifies 
it,  precious  memories  are  woven  around  it,  great 
thoughts  take  shape  about  it,  and  then  it  is  some 
thing  which  all  the  gold  in  the  world  could  not 
purchase,  and  for  which  men  will  willingly  suffer  and 
die.  A  piece  of  broken  bread — what  is  it?  Next 
to  nothing,  except  when  men  are  famishing.  It  is 
the  commonest  thing  in  the  world,  for  it  is  seen 
everywhere  where  man  is  seen.  It  is  the  crumb 
which  falls  unnoticed  from  the  rich  man's  table,  the 
fragment  thrown  into  the  dust-bin,  the  crust  which 
the  beggar  insolently  flings  away,  the  morsel  which 
the  very  dog  refuses  unless  he  has  fasted  incon 
veniently  long.  You  see  it  lying  in  the  street  and 
the  gutter,  wasted,  despised,  and  a  thing  of  nought. 
Yet  such  a  thing  did  Christ  touch,  bless,  consecrate, 
and  exalt  into  a  symbol  of  divinest  mysteries ;  and 
now  that  piece  of  broken  bread  can  carry  us  back 
two  thousand  years,  and  bring  up  our  highest, 
deepest  thoughts,  and  awaken  in  us  everything  that 
is  nearest  divine.  Men  are  moved  and  swayed  by 
such  symbolic  things  more  than  by  the  greatest 
visible  facts  and  forces  in  the  world.  It  is  not  what 
a  thing  is,  but  what  it  represents,  that  lays  hold 
of  the  imagination.  Behind  the  visible  is  the  in 
visible,  and  it  is  by  the  invisible  that  we  are  all 
consciously  or  unconsciously  ruled.  The  smallest 
thing  which  has  gathered  around  itself  a  cluster 
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of  sentiments,  affections,  and  dear  memories  can 
work  miracles.  Men  will  toil  and  slave,  indeed,  for 
knowledge,  wealth,  honours,  and  crowns ;  but  they 
will  do  more,  they  will  bear  wounds  and  meet  death 
for  things  which  have  no  value  in  themselves,  but 
are  made  glorious  by  their  associations.  A  revered 
name  will  do  greater  wonders  than  the  mightiest 
magician  that  ever  lived.  You  would  give  your 
right  hand,  and  your  left  hand  too,  rather  than 
sell  that  tiny  ring  on  your  fingers  which  speaks  to 
you  of  vows  that  must  never  be  broken.  A  sham 
rock  leaf — it  is  no  more  than  other  leaves,  it  is 
worth  no  more  than  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  bit  of 
waste  paper ;  but  convert  it  into  a  symbol,  let  it 
stand  for  a  nation's  history,  let  it  carry  the  thoughts 
back  into  a  hoary  past,  let  sacred  memories  be 
written  on  its  delicate  green  lines,  and  it  can  inspire 
poets,  and  create  patriotism,  and  thrill  hearts  with 
unspeakable  emotion,  and  kindle  fires  of  devotion 
and  heroism.  A  weather-beaten,  shot-torn  piece  of 
bunting,  a  mere  rag  which  the  rag-gatherer  would 
hardly  pick  up  for  any  saleable  value  in  it,  is  yet 
half  omnipotent.  Take  your  square  of  white  hand 
kerchief,  lay  those  coloured  stripes  upon  it  which 
any  boy  could  paint,  call  it  the  Union  Jack,  let  it 
stand  for  England  and  England's  fair  name.  At 
once  the  memories  of  a  thousand  years  group  them 
selves  around  it.  It  calls  up  the  heroic  and  sainted 
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dead.  It  speaks  of  storm  and  battle,  fire  and  flood, 
of  daring  and  danger,  and  deeds  that  can  never  be 
forgotten ;  and,  with  that  before  them,  men  are 
almost  more  than  men,  mightier  than  fear  and 
death.  And  greater  than  all  the  rest  is  that  thing 
which  we  call  the  cross.  Two  pieces  of  wood,  joined 
and  crossed  at  right  angles ;  a  thing  without  beauty, 
ugly  enough  when  it  meant  almost  the  same  thing 
as  the  gallows.  But  long  ago  the  Divine  hung 
bleeding  and  dying  upon  a  thing  of  this  kind,  and 
His  blood-drops  left  upon  it  the  glory  of  immortal 
love.  And  now  the  very  name  of  it  charms,  sub 
dues,  inspires.  Millions  of  men  kneel  before  it  with 
wonder,  love,  and  awe.  The  thought  of  it  kindles 
the  purest  passions  that  can  burn  in  the  human 
breast,  and  the  sight  of  it  makes  men  martyrs,  and 
nerves  the  sufferer  to  bear  keenest  torture  and 
quenches  the  fear  of  death.  These  symbols  are 
well-nigh  almighty.  And  Christ  understood  their 
power  when  He  broke  the  bread  and  drank  the  cup, 
and  made  of  these  common  things  a  perpetual  em 
blem  and  picture  of  His  sufferings  and  sacrifice. 
He  knew  that  the  broken  bread  would  be  an  in 
spiration  through  countless  generations  ;  that  it  would 
suggest  hallowed  thought  and  create  impassioned 
devotion  to  the  end  of  time ;  that  it  would  bring 
millions  and  millions  of  hearts  into  believing  touch 
with  Him ;  and  that  it  would  be,  in  every  place 
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where  His  name  was  known,  the  touchstone  of  com 
munion  and  the  meeting  ground  of  saints.  It  was 
all  implied  in  these  words  which  He  gave  once  and 
for  ever — "  Take,  eat,  this  is  My  body." 


II. 

We  ar©  reminded,  as  we  think  of  th©  misuse  of 
the  word,  of  the  peril  of  a  symbol. 

Just  as  it  is  powerful  in  suggesting  thought,  so  it  is 
dangerous  in  chaining,  crippling,  misleading,  and 
perverting  thought.  In  looking  at  a  symbol,  in 
thinking  of  it  often,  and  in  using  it  often,  we  may 
forget  what  lies  behind  it,  and  see  only  what  appears. 
The  visible  thing,  instead  of  helping  our  thoughts 
toward  the  invisible,  may  hide  the  invisible,  and  take 
the  place  of  it  We  may  forget  that  the  thing  in 
itself  is  nothing,  that  it  is  only  a  shadow  and  image, 
that  it  is  only  to  remind  us  of  the  real  We  may 
give  our  affection  and  reverence  to  the  thing  itself, 
and  not  to  what  it  signifies,  and,  in  using  it  as  a  help 
to  worship,  may  be  betrayed  into  idolatry.  Thus  has 
the  cross  been  abused  in  times  and  places  without 
number,  converted  into  an  instrument  of  superstition, 
put  in  place  of  Him  who  once  suffered  thereon. 
There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who 
are  helped  to  worship  by  the  sight  of  a  cross,  or  the 
sight  of  a  crucifix  ;  it  is  a  visible  picture  which  helps 
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them  to  realise  the  scenes  of  Calvary  and  the  sorrows 
of  the  Redeemer.  We  all  use  such  pictures  at  times. 
If  we  have  no  actual  cross  in  our  rooms  in  wood,  we 
have  often  the  cross  portrayed  in  some  card  emblem 
or  wall  motto,  and  it  reminds  us  of  our  Lord  many  a 
time  when  we  should  otherwise  forget  Him.  People 
can  often  pray  better  with  a  cross  in  view,  and  many 
a  one,  by  the  sight  of  a  cross,  has  been  nerved  to 
suffer  and  been  strengthened  to  die.  There  is  nothing 
superstitious  or  idolatrous  in  that  if  we  only  remem 
ber  that  the  cross  is  but  a  sign,  and  that  all  the  truth 
and  grace  and  redeeming  power  are  in  Him  of  whom 
the  sign  speaks.  But  feeble  and  frivolous  and  childish 
minds  find  in  the  cross  saving  virtue,  and  give  their 
worship  to  it.  Thousands  of  people  have  carried  it 
about  as  a  charm,  a  talisman,  a  preventive  of  evil. 
They  have  held  it  up  to  frighten  the  devil  away.  They 
have  believed  that  there  was  some  mysterious  power 
of  God  in  it,  and  that  by  kissing  and  adoring  it, 
they  would  heap  up  for  themselves  the  merits  which 
win  salvation.  There  are  people  now  who  kiss  the 
cross,  and  wear  it  on  their  breasts,  and  hang  it  up  in 
their  rooms,  with  the  idea  that  there  is  a  blessing  in 
it,  and  that  in  the  very  wood  Christ  somehow  dwells. 
The  symbol  has  been  degraded.  The  substance 
has  been  lost  in  the  shadow.  Even  more  so  has  the 
broken  bread,  which  Christ  gave  as  a  perpetual 
emblem  of  His  broken  body,  been  robbed  of  its 
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symbolic  character,  and  changed  into  something 
infinitely  mysterious,  awful,  and  divinely  real.  It  can 
never  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  the  disciples 
who  heard  these  words  of  Christ  interpreted  them  in 
a  grossly  literal  fashion.  They  were  sane  men,  with 
their  eyes  open  and  their  thoughts  reasonable,  and 
when  He  said,  "  This  is  My  body  broken  for  you,"  they 
knew  that  He  did  not  mean  it  in  that  coarse,  rude 
sense.  His  body  was  there  before  them  in  the  living 
person  whom  they  loved.  It  had  not  yet  been 
pierced,  wounded,  and  broken.  It  was  not  in  the 
bread.  They  knew  that  He  was  speaking  here,  as 
always,  in  a  beautiful  figure.  But  time  passed, 
hundreds  of  years  rolled  by.  The  men  who  believed 
in  Him,  and  loved  Him,  went  on  breaking  the  bread. 
Grace  came  to  them  in  the  breaking  of  it.  For  it 
brought  Him  before  them,  and  helped  them  to  realise 
His  sacrificial  sorrows  and  His  living  presence.  He 
came  to  them  in  the  breaking  of  bread.  He  spoke  to 
them.  He  touched  their  hearts  with  warmest  sym 
pathies  and  affections.  The  use  of  the  symbol  revived 
their  faith  and  strengthened  them  for  faith's  battle.  The 
symbol  was  glorified  in  their  eyes,  and  then  presently 
it  ceased  to  be  a  symbol ;  loving  reverence  converted 
it  into  a  divine  reality,  a  mighty  power.  Christ  was  in 
it.  Nay,  it  was  Christ.  He  meant  what  He  said, 
"  This  is  My  body,"  and,  by-and-bye,  they  were  taking 
it  into  their  mouths  with,  trembling  awe,  gathering 
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up  the  tiniest  crumb  of  it  as  infinitely  precious,  and 
kneeling  down  to  worship  it  as  they  worshipped  very 
God.  So  it  slowly  came  about  by  a  perversion  of  the 
symbol  into  the  awful  thing  symbolised.  And  now 
over  two-thirds  of  the  Christian  world  this  strange 
idolatry  prevails.  The  figure  which  the  Saviour  used 
is  coarsely  literalised.  The  bread  which  was  to  be  an 
emblem  of  the  heavenly  food  is  mistaken  for  the  food 
itself.  The  grace  which  was  to  be  received  through 
the  heart  is  taken  through  the  mouth,  and  that  which 
was  to  be  a  simple  continuance,  mighty  help  to 
memory,  has  become  a  perpetually  repeated  miracle 
and  a  perpetually  repeated  sacrifice.  And  men  are 
nourishing  their  faith  on  a  figment,  and  in  touching 
and  eating  what  they  vainly  call  the  Lord's  body,  are 
almost  losing  that  real  grace  which  comes  from 
spiritual  fellowship  with  Him.  A  symbol  is  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  mighty.  It  may  help  us  to  see  the 
higher  things,  or  it  may  just  hide  them.  This 
blinding  of  eyes  has  come  from  the  Saviour's  blessed 
words  :  "  Take,  eat,  this  is  My  body." 

111. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  real  thoughts  which 
the  symbol  loves. 

The  main  thought  is  one  of  remembrance.      We 
call  the  Lord's  Supper  a  commemoration,  a  feast  of 
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remembrance.  It  is  something  more,  but  that  is  its 
chief  intention.  He  wanted  to  give  us  a  speaking 
picture  which  would  keep  its  freshness  for  ever,  and 
which  would  preserve  in  our  minds  the  scene  and 
events  of  His  passion.  The  Supper  carries  us  back 
to  the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed,  to  the  kiss  of 
Judas  and  the  wrestling  of  Gethsemane  ;  and  in  the 
bread  and  wine  we  see  the  cross,  and  nails,  and  spear, 
the  blood-drops  and  the  agony.  The  whole  of  it 
reminds  us  of  that  which  a  Christian  must  never 
forget, — that  which  is  the  central  article  of  our  faith  ; 
that  of  which  every  remembrance  breathes  gratitude, 
forgiveness,  trust,  and  hope ;  the  great  sacrifice  ;  the 
great  redeeming  love  ;  the  awful  sorrow  out  of  which 
He  brought  life  and  peace  for  us.  When  the  thought 
of  that  fades  away  or  becomes  languid  in  us,  the 
greatest  incentive  and  inspiration  of  the  Christian 
life  is  gone  ;  and  He  gave  us  the  feast  of  bread- 
breaking  that  we  might  remember.  But  more  than 
that,  it  is  a  symbol  of  communion.  It  brings  all  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  together.  It  binds  in  one 
all  who  have  ever  loved  Him.  Nineteen,  hundred 
years  has  this  bread  been  broken  and  eaten.  Apostles, 
saints,  martyrs,  and  all  the  goodly  company  have 
gathered  round  this  symbol,  used  it,  and  handed  it 
down  to  coming  generations.  It  links  us  with  the 
mighty  army  of  the  faithful,  present  and  past ;  it  puts 
us  in  touch  with  the  Church  of  every  land  and  name 
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and  creed.  It  brings  us  into  mystical  fellowship  with 
the  Church  triumphant  and  glorified.  Once  more,  it 
is  a  type  of  the  heavenly  bread  which  Christ  is  giving 
to  us  clay  by  day  through  the  indwelling  of  His  Spirit 
in  ours.  It  means  that  day  by  day  continually  Me 
imparts  to  us  something  of  Himself,  and  keeps  alive 
all  divine  thoughts  and  emotions  in  us,  that  we  may 
be  His  people  indeed. 

And  lastly,  along  with  the  symbol,  there  is  a  real 
presence  of  the  Lord  to  those  who  receive  it  in  faith. 
Not  in  the  bread,  but  in  the  praying,  loving  heart. 
There  is  a  special  grace  conferred  in  the  hallowed 
moments  when  we  take  the  bread,  if  we  take  it  with 
hearts  of  grace.  There  is  an  unwonted  realisation  of 
His  power,  and  a  wonderful  overshadowing  of  His 
love. 

That  is  what  the  symbol  means,  or  ought  to  mean, 
for  those  who  reverently  use  it. 


C  O  M  M  UNION 
BY  REV.  T.  RHONDDA  WILLIAMS 


COMMUNION 

"  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me." — JOHN  xiv.  bb. 

"  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father,  which  hath 
sent  me,  draw  him." — JOHN  vi.  44^. 

THE  great  truths  are  never  capable  of  adequate 
statement.  Any  statement  is  but  a  fragment,  and 
must  be  helped  out  by  others,  and  when  all  the 
statements  are  put  together,  the  greater  part  of  the 
truth  is  still  unexpressed.  The  speech  is  only 
silvern,  the  silence  is  golden.  God's  reserve  is 
greater  than  His  revelation,  and  the  man  of  special 
insight  knows  that,  when  he  has  said  all  he  can, 
he  has  an  unspeakable  reserve,  as  surely  as  Paul 
had  a  third  heaven  which  he  could  not  describe. 
Statements,  therefore,  of  the  great  transcendental 
truths  are  "  thrown  out,"  to  use  Arnold's  phrase, 
"after  a  great  object  of  consciousness."  They  are 
efforts  to  express  the  inexpressible  ;  indications  more 
than  descriptions;  sprays  from  the  ocean  of  truth. 
This  is  why  one  statement  must  never  be  taken 
alone,  and  the  old  fallacy  of  quoting  texts  must  be 
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abandoned.  This  is  why,  indeed,  all  statements 
taken  together,  can  be  no  final  revelation.  The  un 
expressed  is  still  so  vast.  The  same  fact  explains, 
also,  many  of  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the 
teaching  of  great  souls.  It  would  be  easy,  for  ex 
ample,  to  quote  detached  sayings  from  Emerson  to 
show  that  he  is  full  of  contradictions,  simply  because 
he  throws  out  strongly  and  without  qualification  the 
particular  phase  of  truth  which  he  sees  at  the  time. 
So  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  detached  sayings  are 
often  conflicting.  You  must  let  your  light  shine 
before  men  and  not  put  it  under  a  bushel,  and  yet 
you  must  not  do  your  alms  before  men,  nor  let  one 
hand  know  what  the  other  is  doing.  You  must  not 
judge  men,  and  yet  you  must  know  them  by  their 
fruits.  You  must  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow, 
and  yet  you  must  count  the  cost  of  the  life  you 
undertake ! 

Jesus  knew  it  was  impossible  to  put  the  whole 
truth  into  one  statement.  He  knew  it  could  not  be 
put  into  any  number  of  statements.  He  was  con 
tent  to  throw  out  strongly  one  aspect  at  a  time.  No 
adequate  view  of  what  He  taught  could  be  got  with 
out  putting  many  things  together,  and  when  we  have 
done  our  best  to  extract  His  teaching  from  the 
gospels,  and  co-ordinate  it,  He  Himself  warns  us 
against  considering  it  a  full  revelation — it  is  only 
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under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  we  shall  be  led  into 
all  truth,  and  that  is  an  eternal  process.  In  view  of 
these  remarks,  look  at  my  two  texts.  They  seem  to 
contradict  each  other.  "  No  man  cometh  to  the 
Father  but  by  Jesus,"  and  yet,  "  No  man  can  come  to 
Jesus  except  the  Father  draw  him."  Any  theology 
that  relies  on  texts,  relies  on  selected  texts,  and  the 
texts  selected  are  those  which  appear  to  support  the 
theology.  Monier  Williams  says  that  among  the 
Fijians  a  good  understanding  always  exists  between 
the  chiefs  and  the  priests,  and  the  latter  take  care  to 
make  the  god's  utterances  agree  with  the  wishes  of 
the  chiefs.  That  is  what  the  system-builder  is  apt  to 
clo  with  the  Bible.  All  varieties  of  theological  con 
structions  have  been  built  upon  it,  and  with  equal 
confidence. 

You  know  how  prominent  in  a  certain  type  of 
theology  my  first  text  stands,  and  how  utterly 
ignored  the  other  is.  "  No  man  cometh  to  the 
Father,  but  by  Me."  How  this  has  been  insisted 
upon  !  What  has  it  been  made  to  mean  ?  That  the 
heathen  are  lost ;  that  men  must  have  a  certain 
conception  of  Jesus,  or  be  outside  the  plan  of  salva 
tion  ;  that  God  was  unapproachable  until  Jesus  paid 
a  price  for  our  release.  But  how  would  these  last 
ideas  look  in  view  of  the  second  text?  If  the  Father 
brings  and  draws  men  to  Jesus,  is  He  unapproach- 
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able  ?  And  note  that  the  first  text  says  not  a 
word  about  being  lost.  It  does  not  say  that  they  do 
not  come  to  God  !  As  a  matter  of  fact  millions  had 
come  to  God  without  Jesus  ;  and  Jesus  would  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  it.  Isaiah  had  surely  come  to 
God.  So  had  all  the  prophets  and  thousands  of  the 
people.  Had  not  the  Psalmist  said,  centuries  before 
Jesus  came,  "O  God,  Thou  art  my  God"?  Did  not 
Peter  say,  in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  that  in  every 
nation  a  certain  type  of  character  was  accepted  of 
God? 

Yes,  men  in  every  age  and  land  have  come  to  God, 
and  still  there  is  a  great  truth  in  these  words  which 
are  here  reported  as  spoken  by  Jesus,  "  No  man 
cometh  to  the  Father,  but  by  Me."  The  Father  is  a 
special  designation  of  God,  God  as  revealed  to,  and 
in  and  by  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  acknowledged,  on  all 
hands,  that  there  was  a  fulness  and  richness  in  the 
Jesus  revelation  of  the  divine  Fatherhood,  not  else 
where  realised,  and  to  that,  therefore  to  the  Father, 
no  man  came  but  by  Jesus.  It  does  not  mean  that 
no  heathen  shall  be  saved,  that  all  are  shut  down  to 
ignorance  of  God,  but  it  means  that  they  have  not 
seen  the  best  vision,  not  known  the  richest  revela 
tion.  John  Wesley  no  doubt  believed  my  text,  but 
he  would  also  believe  what  I  have  just  said,  for  when 
he  had  read  the  meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  he 
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said,  "  I  make  no  doubt  but  this  is  one  of  the  many 
who  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west  and  sit  down 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God." 

The  Christian  revelation  of  God  is  the  revelation 
of  the  Father  by  pre-eminence.  It  is  through  Jesus 
we  have  come  to  it.  We  do  not  forget  that  God  is 
called  Father  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  Father  of 
the  nation,  riot  of  man  as  man,  and  therefore  not 
even  of  nations.  And  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that, 
even  with  the  prophets,  God  is  mainly  King  and 
Judge.  It  was  through  Jesus  we  came  into  the  fuller 
radiance  of  this  divine  light.  In  Him  we  come  to 
the  Father,  in  the  full  and  proper  sense,  the  Father 
of  man  as  man,  not  as  Jew.  That  is  the  meaning  of 
my  first  text.  Now  look  at  the  other.  "No  man 
can  come  to  Me,  except  the  Father,  who  hath  sent  Me, 
draw  him."  Coming  to  Jesus  is  a  phrase  often  used 
—what  does  it  mean?  It  could  not,  even  when 
Jesus  was  on  earth,  mean  physical  nearness.  If 
Judas  had  lain  in  His  bosom,  he  could  not  have 
come  to  Jesus.  It  could  only  mean,  coming  to  His 
way  of  thinking  and  feeling  towards  God  and  life,  to 
His  ideal  of  duty  and  service,  in  His  fellowship  arid 
with  His  help.  And  this  is  what  it  must  mean  yet 

Now  my  second  text  is  a  declaration  that  every 
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such  coming,  on  the  part  of  man,  is  already  God's 
work  in  him.  "  No  man  can  come  to  Me,  except  the 
Father  draw  him." 

There  is  a  cluster  of  rich  thoughts  hanging  upon 
this  declaration,  like  a  cluster  of  fruit  from  a 
promised  land.  Think  first  of  the  revelation  you 
have  here  of  the  will  of  God.  It  is  the  will  of  God 
that  you  should  come  to  the  lull  appreciation  of 
every  historic  manifestation  of  Himself.  He  spoke  in 
divers  manners  through  the  prophets,  and  He  would 
not  have  you  lose  one  fragment  of  the  revelation 
made.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  you  should  get  the 
full  benefit  of  all  the  historic  helps  which  He  has 
sent.  He  would  have  all  men  come  to  Jesus.  Jesus 
was  God's  own  rich  provision  for  your  good.  Take 
His  truth,  His  light,  His  devotion,  His  gentleness, 
into  your  own  life,  i.e.,  come  to  Him — it  is  the  will  of 
God  that  you  should.  Not  only  so,  but  every 
impulse  you  feel  to  do  so  is  God's  work  in  you,  and 
when  you  come,  it  is  God  who  is  drawing  you.  The 
light  which  the  Sun  sheds  on  the  earth  enters  the 
garden  and  says,  "  No  flower  can  turn  to  the  sun,  but 
by  me,  and  yet  no  flower  can  rise  to  me,  except  the 
sun,  which  sent  me,  draw  it."  Jesus  is  the  light,  the 
Father  the  sun  ;  it  is  in  the  light  of  Jesus  we  come 
to  the  Father,  and  yet  when  we  do,  it  is  the  Father 
Himself  who  is  drawing  us.  What  a  thought  there 
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is  here  of  the  unity  of  the  work  of  redemption  ! 
There  is  Jesus  towering  in  purity  and  beauty  above 
men,  and  here  are  you  struggling  to  try  and  take 
in  some  little  of  His  spirit  into  your  life,  and  finding- 
it  very  hard,  perhaps  :  how  very  far  apart  you  seem — 
He  so  high,  and  you  so  low.  And  yet,  remember,  it 
is  the  Father  who  sent  Him  who  also  is  drawing  you. 
Just  as  surely  as  that  Jesus  came  from  God,  your 
impulse  to  turn  to  Jesus  comes  from  God  too.  God 
sends  the  light,  and  turns  the  flower  towards  it ;  the 
prophet  is  God's  gift,  and  so  is  the  hearing  ear. 
Jesus  would  be  a  total  failure  for  ever  but  for  God's 
work  in  you  !  Think  of  that !  He  said  so  Himself. 
"  No  man  can  come  to  Me,  except  the  Father  draw 
him."  The  hope  of  salvation  is  the  immanence  of 
God,  the  direct  impact  of  God  upon  you.  Good 
and  special  revealers  are  necessary,  but  they  would 
not  even  be  the  slightest  help,  but  for  the  indwelling 
of  God  in  the  heart  of  man.  This  is  why  Paul,  who 
valued  Christ  above  every  other  historic  manifesta 
tion  of  God,  and  counted  all  his  gains  but  loss  to  win 
Him,  still  spoke  of  the  good  work  which  God  had 
begun  in  the  Philippians,  and  which  God  would  carry 
on  till  it  was  perfect;  and  he  asked  them  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation,  because  it  was  God  who  was 
working  in  them. 

In  much  religious  phraseology  to-day  God   is  in 
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the  background.  A  leader  of  the  New  Judaism  is 
said  to  have  summed  up  the  evangelical  theology  in 
an  epigram,  "There  is  no  God,  but  Jesus  Christ  is 
his  son."  It  can  easily  be  criticised  and  objected  to, 
but  there  is  some  truth  in  it.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
give  God  the  Father  the  place  which  Jesus  gave 
Him,  and  which  the  New  Testament  gives.  The 
contrast  is  sharp  and  glaring  between  the  foremost 
place  which  Paul  gives  to  God,  and  the  secondary 
place  given  Him  in  current  evangelical  address. 

Friends,  Jesus  Christ  can  never  become  to  yon  a 
Saviour  or  a  help  until  you  realise  that  the  same  God 
who  was  in  Him,  is  also  in  you.  The  most  inspiring 
thing  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  declaration,  again 
and  again,  that  God  is  drawing  men  to  Jesus,  to  His 
way  of  thinking,  to  the  purity  of  His  affections,  to 
the  glory  of  His  ideal,  to  the  possession  of  His  spirit 
of  life.  "  Beholding  as  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  (Jesus)  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory."  Jesus  was  the  image  of  God 
and  we  are  being  wrought  into  the  same  image.  It 
seems  an  infinitely  distant  consummation,  but  the 
Christian  belief  is  that  God  has  meant  it  to  be.  He 
has  predestinated  us  "  To  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  His  Son."  It  is  God  who  shines  in  our  hearts  to 
give  the  light  of  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  the  purpose  of  all 
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God's  gifts  to  the  Church  is  that  we  may  all  come  in 
the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God  unto  a  full-grown  man,  unto  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  The  Christian 
faith  is  that  when  He  appeareth,  we  shall  be  like 
Him.  This  is  God's  work,  God's  drawing  men  to 
Christ.  Think  of  the  hope  there  is  in  it.  If  your 
prayer  the  other  day  was  but  a  passing  human  mood, 
it  had  little  significance ;  but  if  it  was  the  agitation 
within  you  of  the  eternal  forces  of  the  spiritual  world, 
the  movement  of  the  Spirit  of  God  himself,  it  was 
infinitely  significant ;  the  reserve  of  the  spiritual 
universe  was  behind  it ;  it  is  a  vast  possibility,  a 
promise,  a  prophecy !  If  you  will  but  seize  upon  the 
force  it  reveals,  there  is  eternal  salvation  before  you  ; 
to  lay  hold  on  that  power  is  to  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life.  It  was  God  drawing  you. 

Be  sure  that  every  movement  of  yours  towards  the 
Jesus  character  is  the  movement  of  God  Himself 
within  you,  that  assurance  shall  be  your  guarantee 
that  redemption  shall  be  full  and  triumphant.  Believ 
ing  that,  you  will  neither  fail  for  sorrow  nor  falter  for 
sin.  The  power  that  worketh  in  you  mightily  will 
overcome  all  resistance  and  bring  you  the  salvation 
of  God. 


R  E  L  I  G  I  O  N     IN    DAILY    LIFE 
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RELIGION    IN    DAILY    LIFE 

AN    AFTER-COMMUNION    SERMON 

"Also  they  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink." 

— EXOD.  xxiv.  ii. 

A  VERY  few  words  will  recall  the  scene  of  which 
these  words  form  a  part.  In  a  great  plain  facing  a 
high  mountain  the  children  of  Israel  were  gathered 
together.  From  that  mountain,  shortly  before,  the 
Law  had  been  declared,  and  the  thunders  and 
lightnings,  and  the  thick  cloud  round  the  mountain's 
top  had  witnessed  to  the  people  the  might  and 
majesty  of  Him  who  declared  it.  But  now  these 
dread  accompaniments  of  God's  presence  were 
wanting,  and  it  would  be  no  longer  with  the  same 
anxious  fear  that  the  people  watched  the  movements 
of  their  great  leader  Moses.  Right  below  the 
mountain  he  built  an  altar  to  God  composed  of 
twelve  pillars  to  represent  the  twelve  tribes,  and,  after 
sacrifices  had  been  offered,  he  sprinkled  half  the 
blood  upon  the  altar  in  token  of  the  promised  for 
giveness.  Then,  taking  the  book  of  the  covenant, 
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he  read  it  in  the  audience  of  all  the  people,  and 
summoned  them  to  the  service  which  God  required. 
Nor  did  they  hesitate.  With  hearts  stirred  by 
thankfulness,  as  they  remembered  the  deliverance 
that  had  been  accomplished  for  them,  they  answered 
as  with  one  voice :  "  All  that  the  Lord  hath  said  will 
we  do,  and  be  obedient."  And  Moses  took  the  blood, 
and  sprinkled  it  on  the  people,  thus  sealing  to  them 
the  new  engagement  on  which  they  had  entered,  as 
well  as  assuring  them  of  God's  aid  in  its  fulfilment  ; 
and  then,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  along  with 
Aaron  and  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the 
elders  of  Israel,  the  great  leader  once  more  ascended 
the  mountain  to  God.  "  And  they  saw  the  God  of 
Israel."  What  exactly  was  the  nature  of  the  vision 
we  do  not  know  ;  even  Moses  cannot  tell  us.  All  he 
can  say  is  that  under  God's  feet  was  "  as  it  were  a 
paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the 
body  of  heaven  in  his  clearness,'1 — something  very 
different,  at  any  rate,  from  the  awful  grandeur  which 
before  had  terrified  them,  and  which,  while  betokening 
the  utmost  purity  and  holiness,  spoke  also  of  love, 
and  peace,  and  joy.  For,  though  Moses  and  his 
companions  were  now  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
God  Himself,  "  He  laid  not  His  hand  upon  them," 
but  invited  them  rather  to  a  solemn  grateful  feast  in 
memory  of  the  great  things  He  had  done.  "  Also 
they  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink."  The  two 
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things  went  together — the  vision  and  the  feasting. 
It  was  because  of  the  new  revelation  that  had  just 
been  granted  that  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place 
they  could  venture  to  feast.  It  was  while  they 
feasted  that  the  full  meaning  of  the  heavenly  vision 
was  borne  in  upon  their  hearts. 

But  while  this  is  the  immediate  reference  of  the 
words,  you  will  easily  understand  that  they  are 
capable  of  a  much  more  general  application. 

"They  saw  God."  May  we  not  there  find  a 
description  of  our  lives  in  what  we  may  call  their 
religious,  upward  aspect,  the  aspect  which  unites 
them  with  things  unseen  and  eternal? 

"  And  they  did  eat  and  drink."  What  is  that  but 
a  summary  of  our  daily  life,  the  life  which  connects 
us  with  this  world,  and  which  as  human  beings  we 
are  called  upon  to  lead? 

And  the  great  truth  which,  as  I  have  just  hinted, 
our  text  teaches  us  regarding  these  two  apparently 
so  different  lives  is,  that  they  are  not  to  be  kept 
apart,  but  that  the  one  is  to  influence  and  direct 
the  other.  The  vision  of  God  is  to  hallow  even 
the  eating  and  drinking;  the  eating  and  drinking, 
and  all  that  they  involve,  are  to  be  but  the  carrying 
out  of  that  which  the  vision  has  revealed. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  lesson  is  unneeded.  For 
when  we  think  of  it,  has  there  not  been  a  constant 
tendency  to  separate  these  two  spheres  of  life,  or, 
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at  any  rate,  to  exalt  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  ? 

Thus  there  have  always  been  those — and  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church  they  formed  a  distinct  class 
— who,  while  they  have  seen  God,  have  been  unable 
to  eat  and  drink,  have  thought  it  necessary,  that  is, 
for  a  true  vision  of  the  Divine,  to  withdraw  wholly 
from  the  world,  and  devote  themselves  to  lives  of 
uninterrupted  contemplation  and  prayer. 

There  have  been  those  again  who  have  eaten  and 
drunk,  and  not  seen  God.  The  present  has  been 
enough  for  them.  Things  seen  and  temporal  have 
been  their  sole  concern.  If  they  have  not  gone  the 
length  of  Esau  in  deliberately  bartering  their  birth 
right  for  a  mess  of  pottage  (Gen.  xxv.  34),  they 
have,  at  least,  acted  like  the  men  in  the  parable  who, 
when  their  Lord's  invitation  came  to  them,  "  made 
light  of  it,"  and  went  their  ways,  one  to  his  farm  and 
another  to  his  merchandise  (Matt.  xxii.  5),  and  thus, 
amidst  the  business  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  shut 
their  ears  to  the  voice  speaking  to  them  from  above. 

While,  once  more — and  may  we  not  say  that  this 
is  the  danger  which  most  besets  us  as  professing 
Christians  —  are  we  never  tempted  to  regard  the 
two  spheres  as  different  spheres  in  which  we  are 
alternately  to  live  and  walk?  There  are  times,  we 
say,  for  us  to  see  God  ;  times  also  for  us  to  eat  and 
drink.  Our  hours  of  prayer,  our  Sundays,  our  com- 
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munion  seasons — these  we  are  willing  to  devote  to 
God's  service ;  to  these  we  trust  for  that  Divine 
quickening  and  help  which  we  all  admit  to  be  need 
ful.  But  the  remainder  of  our  lives—that  you  must 
give  us  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  for  eating  and 
drinking,  for  working  and  playing.  Surely  we  serve 
God  best  by  keeping  Him  wholly  apart  from  such 
things  as  these. 

But  again,  I  repeat,  none  of  these  attitudes  is  the 
attitude  of  our  text,  the  attitude  which  God  enjoins. 
He  draws  no  such  distinction  between  the  religious 
and  the  secular,  between  the  vision  and  the  task. 
Nay,  rather,  He  lets  us  see  Him  on  the  mount,  that 
in  every  gift  of  His  providence  and  of  His  grace  we 
may  feel  that  He  is  near.  He  compasses  about 
our  very  eating  and  drinking  that  there  may  be 
no  part  of  our  lives,  however  humble,  for  which  we 
are  not  responsible  to  Him. 

When  then  a  friend,  addressing  the  late  Poet- 
Laureate,  said,  "  My  dearest  object  in  life,  when  at 
my  best,  is  to  leave  the  world,  by  however  little, 
better  than  I  found  it,"  and  received  back  the  answer, 
"  And  my  greatest  wish  is  to  have  a  clearer  vision  of 
God,"  the  two  men  were  in  reality  stating  aims  which, 
so  far  from  being  contradictory,  were  in  reality 
dependent  upon  each  other.  It  is  by  seeing  God 
more  clearly  that  we  can  alone  hope  to  make 
ourselves  and  the  world  better.  It  is  by  living 
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faithfully  the  lower  life  that  we  are  best  prepared  for 
enjoying  the  higher  vision.  See  God  :  see  Him  in 
every  manifestation  of  His  power  and  love  which  He 
has  been  pleased  to  grant.  Eat  and  drink  as  in 
God's  sight,  and  in  so  doing  you  will  in  reality  be  con 
tributing  to  God's  glory,  and  your  own  highest  good. 

This  may  become  clearer  to  us  if  we  look  at  three 
spheres  of  our  lives  in  which  the  principle  of  our  text 
is  illustrated,  three  ways  in  which,  like  the  Israelites 
of  old,  we  can  both  see  God  and  eat  and  drink. 


I. 

Thus,  how  clearly  this  holds  true  with  regard  to 
the  ordinary  bounties  of  God's  providence. 

We  all  know  how  apt  we  are  to  regard  these  as  the 
result  of  our  own  labours,  and  the  reward  due  to  our 
own  skill  and  foresight.  And  that,  no  doubt,  in  a 
very  real  sense  they  are.  Work  is  a  law  of  our 
being  ;  and  it  is  a  Divine  as  well  as  a  human  enact 
ment  that,  "  If  any  will  not  work,  neither  let  him 
eat "  (2  Thess.  iii.  10):  so  that  the  husbandman,  as  he 
looks  at  the  stored  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  the  man  of 
business,  as  he  thinks  of  his  balance  at  the  bank,  is 
entitled  to  an  honest  feeling  of  pride  that  he  has  at 
least  done  what  he  could  to  secure  provision  for 
himself  and  his  children.  And  yet,  after  all,  that  is 
only  half,  and  the  least  important  half  of  the  truth. 
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In  our  possessions,  whatever  they  may  be,  we  ought 
to  see,  not  only  the  labour  of  man,  but  the  love  of 
God.  Without  God  we  could  not  have  procured  for 
ourselves  the  barest  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  from 
"  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning,"  that  "  every  good  gift  and 
every  perfect  gift  "  cometh  down  (James  i.  17). 

Travellers  tell  us  that  in  the  great  African  desert 
there  is  sometimes  to  be  found  a  little  green  oasis,  a 
spring  of  water  surrounded  by  palm  trees  and  green 
crass,  which  the  simple  natives,  when  they  come 
thither  seeking  refreshment  for  man  and  beast, 
describe  by  a  word  which  means  "  the  smile  of  God," 
in  contrast  to  "  the  torment  "  of  the  surrounding 
waste.  And  so,  whatever  the  sphere  in  which  God 
has  placed  us,  whatever  the  outward  surroundings  of 
our  lives,  it  is  for  us  to  strive  to  see  the  Divine 
goodness  in  all,  and  whether  we  "  c  at,  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  we  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God" 
(i  Cor.  x.  31). 

II. 

The  same  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  means 
of  grace  which  God  lias  provided  for  our 
spiritual  nourishment  and  growth. 

Apart  from  the  vision  of  God  to  which  they  are 
intended  to  lead,  how  poor  and  meaningless  do  all 
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such  ordinances  appear  !  It  is  enough  to  recall  that 
great  ordinance  which  we  have  so  recently  been 
engaged  in  celebrating.  Outwardly,  what  was  it  ? 
Nothing  but  the  eating  of  a  little  bread,  and  the 
drinking  of  a  little  wine.  And  we  can  imagine  how 
strangely  our  whole  service  would  have  struck  any 
one  who,  knowing  nothing  of  the  Christian  religion, 
had  viewed  it  for  the  first  time.  But  to  those  who  had 
eyes  to  see,  how  deep  the  significance  underlying  the 
sacred  rite !  The  bread  and  the  wine  were  then  no 
longer  mere  bread  and  wine,  but  the  divinely- 
appointed  witness  to  God's  purposes  regarding  us,  and, 
still  more,  the  means  by  which  He  communicated  His 
highest  blessings  to  our  souls.  They  spoke  to  us  of  the 
life  and  the  death  of  One  who,  Himself  God,  had  become 
man  for  us  men  and  our  salvation  :  of  One  whose 
body  had  been  broken  and  blood  shed  that  He  might 
reconcile  us  to  God  :  of  One  who  was  inviting  us  to 
share  in  the  new  and  risen  life  which  He  Himself 
enjoys.  Was  there  no  vision  of  God  there?  no  seeing 
of  God  in  all  His  mercy  and  love,  as  He  is  perhaps 
nowhere  else  so  fully  revealed,  no  feeding  by  faith  on 
that  flesh  which  is  meat  indeed,  and  that  blood  which 
is  drink  indeed  ? 

"  When  I  was  young,"  Luther  tells  us,  "  all  at  once 
the  sight  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  so  terrified  me,  that 
I  thought  I  should  die  with  fright.  But  when  after 
wards  I  confessed  my  fear,  I  was  told,  *  Thy  thoughts 
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are  not  according  to  Christ.  Christ  does  not  terrify  : 
He  consoles."'  It  is  the  same  assurance  which  our 
Lord  would  have  us  to  carry  away  from  His  holy  table. 
It  is  no  terror-working  God  to  whom  we  have  been 
brought  near,  but  to  God  the  Father,  present  with  us 
at  our  feast,  as  He  was  present  with  Israel  on  the  top 
of  the  mount,  and  calling  upon  us  with  a  constraining 
love,  the  full  extent  of  which  was  hidden  from  them, 
to  dedicate  our  whole  lives  to  Him. 


III. 

I  say  our  whole  lives ;  for,  once  more,  we  are  to 
see  God  in  every  sphere,  however  lowly,  in 
every  duty,  however  small. 

It  is  a  truth  on  which  we  have  touched  already, 
but  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly,  for  how 
readily  is  it  forgotten.  It  seems  so  strange  to  think 
of  God  as  being  interested  in  the  little  worries, 
and  struggles,  and  disappointments,  which  go  to 
make  up  so  much  of  our  everyday  lives  ;  so  hard  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  first  by  the  way  you  and  I  clo  the 
little  bit  of  work  that  is  lying  nearest  to  our  hands, 
we  may  be  truly  serving  God. 

Yet  so  it  is.  You  remember  that  great  third 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  in  which  the 
Apostle  begins  by  calling  upon  his  readers  as  already 
<;  raised  together  with  Christ "  to  "  seek  the  things 
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that  are  above,  where  Christ  is  seated  on  the  right 
hand  of  God."  But  he  does  not  stop  there.  Had 
he  done  so,  the  Colossians  might  have  imagined  that 
they  were  now  freed  from  all  earthly  ties  and  duties. 
And  so  at  once  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the  strength 
and  the  help  which  they  thus  receive  from  com 
munion  with  their  unseen  Lord  are  to  be  carried 
down  into  all  their  lives.  "  Whatsoever  ye  do  in 
word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father,  by  Him." 
Every  act,  that  is,  is  to  be  an  eucharist,  an  offering 
of  thanksgiving.  Over  every  duty,  and  not  only  over 
the  highest  of  all,  Christ  Himself  is  to  be  heard  say 
ing,  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me." 

In  that  spirit  then  let  us  enter  once  more  on  the 
work  that  is  lying  before  us.  The  passing  of  a  com 
munion  season,  the  taking  up  anew  "  the  daily  round, 
the  common  task,"  can  hardly  fail  to  awaken  in  us 
serious  thoughts.  Is  our  vision  of  God  clearer  to-day 
than  it  was  before?  Are  our  lives  conscious  of 
higher  impulses,  of  more  determined  efforts?  Are 
we  better  prepared  for  that  last  great  day  of  account, 
when  we  must  answer  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body  ? 

Do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  pass  these  questions  idly  by. 
"  No  man,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  with  solemn  em 
phasis,  "  is  fit  to  communicate,  who  is  not  fit  to  die." 
But  no  one — may  we  not  add? — who  has  truly 
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sought  God  in  His  own  appointed  way  need  fear 
what  the  final  verdict  will  be.  His  "  bread  shall  be 
given  him;  his  waters  shall  be  sure."  His  "eyes 
shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty :  they  shall  behold 
the  land  that  is  very  far  off"  (Isaiah  xxxiii.  16,  17). 
And  in  a  deeper  sense  than  that  in  which  it  was 
originally  intended,  the  benediction  shall  be  his— 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom 
of  God"  (Luke  xiv.  15). 
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THE    SOCIAL   VALUE    OF   THE 
LORD'S    SUPPER 

"  When  ye  come  together  therefore  into  one  place,  this  is  not 
to  eat  the  Lord's  supper.  For  in  eating  every  one  taketh  before 
other  his  own  supper  :  and  one  is  hungry,  and  another  is  drunken. 
What !  have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  ?  or  despise 
ye  the  church  of  God,  and  shame  them  that  have  not  ?  What 
shall  I  say  to  you?  shall  I  praise  you  in  this?  I  praise  you 
not." — I  COR.  xi.  20-22. 

SOME  time  ago,  a  Round  Table  Conference,  com 
posed  of  fifteen  men,  met  at  the  invitation  of  the 
late  Dr  Creighton,  in  Fulham  Palace,  to  consider  "  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Communion  and  its  expansion  in 
Ritual"  The  conference  lasted  three  days.  It  was 
characterised  by  deep  earnestness.  Each  day  opened 
and  closed  with  prayer  for  God's  guidance  and  bless 
ing.  Yet  it  arrived  at  no  decision.  The  fifteen 
absolutely  failed  to  agree  on  any  single  thing — 
even  on  the  articles  and  formularies  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

To  many,  very  many,  this  was  doubtless  a  keen 
disappointment ;  and  yet,  if  we  believe  that  praying 
breath  is  never  spent  in  vain,  if  Christ's  promise 
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holds  good  to  all  who  gather  in  His  name,  if  all 
who  ask  receive,  it  were  wiser  on  our  part  to  re- 
examine  the  matter  and  see  whether  in  that  absolute 
inability  to  agree  we  cannot  trace  God's  answer  to 
prayer.  May  it  not  be  that  the  points  on  which 
fifteen  members  of  the  same  church,  earnest,  cultured, 
able,  devout  men  can,  after  three  days,  arrive  at  no 
decision  whatever,  are  thereby  shown  to  be  matter 
concerning  which  it  is  not  important  that  men 
should  agree  ?  May  not  this  be  a  sign  from  heaven 
to  rebuke  all  who  divide  Christ's  Church  by  elevat 
ing  to  a  position  of  first  importance  matters  on 
which  it  is  so  evident  that  a  divergence  of  opinion 
is  inevitable?  If  fifteen  cannot  agree,  why  expect 
the  fifteen  thousands  and  the  fifteen  millions?  Or, 
finally,  may  the  Divine  silence  be  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  holy  communion  has  been  so  changed 
by  successive  generations  of  ecclesiastics,  and  so  far 
removed  from  contact  with  the  daily  life  of  the 
people,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  what  Paul  calls  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  become  what  he  calls  men's  "  own 
supper,"  and  therefore  is  not  a  matter  on  which 
God  will  consent  to  enlighten  men  ?  In  the  Corin 
thian  Church,  party  and  class  feeling  made  the 
Lord's  Supper  impossible.  The  people  met,  the 
table  was  spread,  but  there  was  no  sacrament.  It 
was  their  own  supper  they  ate,  not  the  Lord's ;  and, 
in  consequence,  spiritual  life  in  the  Church  was  in 
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a  decline.  Many  were  weak  and  sickly,  and  not  a 
few  slept.  They  had  a  name  that  they  lived  and 
were  dead. 

Is  not  that  a  true  description  of  things  in  all  our 
churches  to-day  ?  Are  not  many  weak  ?  sickly  ? 
dead? 

A  variety  of  causes  have  conspired  to  produce  this 
result — among  them  this,  which  proved  so  fatal  in 
Corinth,  the  transformation  of  the  LORD'S  Supper, 
which  was  ordained  for  the  strengthening  ot  our 
faith  and  love,  into  a  supper  of  our  own?  Some 
churches  have  wandered  far,  as  we  think,  from  the 
doctrinal  standard  of  the  supper,  but  all  churches 
have,  in  varying  degrees,  emptied  the  supper  of  its 
social  significance.  And  having  endeavoured  on 
previous  occasions  to  point  out  the  religious  and 
doctrinal  value  of  our  Lord's  Supper,  I  would  to-day 
speak  to  you  of  its  bearing  on  our  social  life. 

The  question  knocking  at  our  doors,  and  not  to 
be  denied,  is  this  same  social  question.  God  has 
given  us  a  great  world  to  dwell  in  for  a  while.  He 
has  divided  humanity  into  races — each  possessing 
distinctive  qualities  01  mind  and  body.  Socially, 
men  are  divided  into  poor  and  rich.  Culture  again 
draws  another  line  of  division  between  ignorant  and 
enlightened.  Finally,  male  and  female  created  He 
them,  and  sex  reaches  even  to  mind  and  soul. 

Now  the  task  upon  the  race  is  so  to  combine  these 
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differences  as  to  produce  unity — to  arrange  rich  and 
poor,  wise  and  unwise,  men  and  women,  as  the 
musician  arranges  notes  in  his  score  until  discord 
yields  to  harmony,  and  the  song  of  a  world  at  peace 
arises  to  the  ear  of  God.  The  Christian  Church  is 
yet  another  society  a  new  grouping  of  men  accord 
ing  to  a  fresh  principle.  Its  central  uniting  act  is 
that  ordained  by  the  Lord  —  the  SUPPER.  What 
light  does  this  shed  on  the  problem  before  the  race? 
How  does  it  help  on  the  act  of  being  together? 

I. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  new  grouping  of  men — a 
new  principle  of  classification,  without  any 
violent  or  revolutionary  interference  with  the 
existing  order  of  things. 

In  the  \vorld,  differences  of  rank,  age,  sex,  grouped 
men  and  women  in  the  usual  way  on  the  night  in 
which  Jesus  was  betrayed.  At  the  supper  tables  of 
Pilate  and  Herod  guests  were  arranged  according  to 
the  relation  they  held  to  the  Court,  the  Temple,  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  the  Exchange. 

But  at  one  table  a  new  order  reigned.  Jesus 
Himself  was  the  centre.  The  greatest  was  he  who 
rendered  the  best  service  in  Christ's  kingdom.  And 
all  division  gave  way  to  love.  Love  was  Christ's 
commandment,  given  at  His  own  table,  "  that  ye  love 
one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you" 
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Now  the  trouble  at  Corinth  was  that  they  followed 
the  old  order  of  Pilate  and  Herod,  not  the  new  order 
of  Jesus.  Men  took  rank  there  exactly,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  as  in  the  world.  Week-day  differences 
were  reproduced  at  the  Supper.  The  Church  of 
God  as  a  classification  of  men's  act  and  spirit  was 
despised,  and  the  poor  put  to  shame.  The  problem 
of  social  life  received  no  light  whatever  from  the 
Supper,  because  it  was  simply  their  own,  not  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  new  covenant  was  completely 
obscured  by  the  old  selfishness. 

Well,  the  week-day  differences  are  much  the  same 
now  as  they  were  in  remote  ages ;  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  probability  that  they  will  ever  be  other 
wise.  The  earth  will  never  be  flat.  Hills  and 
valleys  will  continue  till  the  last  trumpet  sound, 
Nor  will  human  life  be  ever  macadamised.  But  in 
the  Supper  we  have  the  means  to  neutralise  differ 
ences,  to  break  down  the  Chinese  wall  of  prejudice,  and 
blend  all  classes  into  a  loving  harmony.  We  have 
the  means  to  give  the  world  a  guarantee  of  our  good 
faith.  The  Supper  gives  to  all  Christian  people  an 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  by  a  sacred  significant 
act  the  equality  of  all  men  in  Christ,  and  of  pledging 
each  other  in  Jesus  Christ,  solely  on  the  ground  of 
faith  and  service,  without  any  regard  to  other  dis 
tinctions.  We  have  the  means,  I  say;  but  do  we 
use  them  ?  Men  blame  the  Mass  in  which  the 
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homeliness  of  Christ's  Supper  is  lost  in  a  maze  of 
rites  borrowed  from  paganism  and  Judaism.  Others 
blame  the  administration  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
in  which  the  rich  man,  however  low  in  the  scale  of 
religious  worth,  takes  the  usual  precedence  of  the 
godly  peasant.  No  hint  of  any  new  grouping  here ! 
Ah,  but  let  the  church  that  is  without  sin  cast  these 
stones!  And  where  is  that  church? 

Do  we  use  the  Supper  so  as  to  bring  home  to 
ourselves,  month  by  month,  that  wealth,  station, 
prominence,  are  merely  actors'  robes — stage  jewellery, 
to  be  taken  from  us  by-and-bye,  when  time's  curtain 
falls,  and  that  the  poor,  obscure  man  or  woman  may 
be  playing  a  far  nobler  part,  meriting  a  higher 
reward  when  the  King  shall  pay  His  servants?  Do 
we,  as  we  take  the  Bread,  each  of  us  say  to  our 
selves,  "  Oh  !  my  SOUL !  thou  art  great  or  small  only 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  cross."  When  the 
Cup  comes  gleaming  to  our  hand  do  we  say,  "  O  soul 
of  mine ! " 

Do  we  make  others  feel  that  we  neither  honour 
them  for  wealth,  nor  despise  them  for  their  want  of 
it,  but  that  our  estimate  of  them  is  based  on  their 
relation  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  Christ's  sacrifice  for 
them  ? 

The  churches  have  lost  the  people  of  England — the 
men  have  left  us  to  a  large  extent. 

We  call  to  them,  but  they  answer  not.     We  hand 
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them  tracts.  We  organise  Missions,  but  the  huge 
masses  of  working-men  are  deaf  to  our  plea.  Why? 
There  are  many  reasons — some  in  them,  and  some 
in  us.  One  of  the  chief  in  us  is  that  we  have  not 
been  meek  and  lowly  like  our  Master,  but  proud, 
self-righteous,  cliquish,  partisan. 

The  church,  like  the  world,  honours  the  man  with  a 
gold  ring,  and  if,  in  addition,  he  has  a  gold  chain  of 
office,  he  is  pushed  to  the  front,  and  no  questions 
asked.  The  chair  at  the  most  solemn  meetings  is 
for  him,  his  name  is  blazoned  in  asserting  type  on 
wall  and  lobby  —  all  for  a  little  cheque ! !  The 
world  laughs  and  shrugs  shoulders.  The  working- 
classes,  muttering  bitter  curses,  go  their  way,  and 
the  cause  of  Christ  suffers  harm.  While  this  is  so, 
will  God  think  you  enlighten  men  on  the  Supper? 

Does  any  ask,  What  can  we  do?  "  Eat  the 
LORD'S  Supper."  Help  to  keep  it  His.  Help  to 
rescue  the  Lord's  Day  from  the  reproach  of  being  a 
day  for  the  wearing  of  fine  clothes.  People  actually 
stand  outside  churches  to  take  note  of  the  fashions. 
Where  will  you  see  more  jewellery  than  in  church  ? 
Where  do  men  and  women  obtrude  their  finery  as  in 
church?  Is  that  the  way  to  win  the  poor?  Is  that 
a  way  to  develop  humility  in  ourselves?  We  put 
on  mourning  for  the  dead — the  happy  dead — but  to 
confess  our  sins  we  put  on  gala  dress.  Who  can 
believe  that  such  well-dressed  folk  are  really  troubled 
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about  their  sins  ?  Then  think  of  the  servants.  In 
many  churches — in  this  for  instance,  an  evening  com 
munion  has  to  be  specially  arranged  once  a  quarter 
for  people  in  service. 

Were  it  not  well  if  occasionally  this  were  reversed  ? 
If  at  any  small  cost  of  comfort,  the  bonds  of  worldly 
service  were  relaxed  to  allow  master  and  mistress, 
man-servants  and  maid-servants,  to  realise  the 
strength  of  the  only  bond  that  unites  them  for  ever  ? 
To  break  through  the  worldly  order  now  and  then 
would  help  the  servant,  and  still  more  the  employer, 
for  it  would  bring  the  Heavenly  Master  of  both  into 
the  home  as  living  reality,  and  not  merely  as  a 
character  in  history. 

Oh !  if  it  but  would,  the  Church  by  means  of  the 
Supper  could  win  back  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
men — could  wipe  the  reproach  of  partiality  and 
mammon  -  worship  from  our  religion.  Once  the 
Pharisees  accused  Christ  of  associating  with  the  poor 
and  sinful.  To-day  the  publicans  complain  that  He 
has  become  in  His  people  a  friend  of  the  Pharisees 
only. 

II. 

But  again,  a  certain  measure  of  friction  is 
inseparable  from  social  life. 

It  must  need  be  that  offences  come.  When  Paul 
heard  of  troubles  in  Corinth  he  did  not  whine,  but 
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accepted  them  as  things  not  to  be  avoided,  but  to  be 
overcome  and  sanctified. 

Our  feelings  are  often  hurt ;  bitterness  creeps  into 
our  souls.  The  heart  fills  with  resentment.  Love 
grows  cold.  Well,  in  our  Lord's  Supper  we  have  a 
means  wherewith  to  repair  the  ravages  life  makes  in 
our  affections,  to  heal  the  heart's  hurt,  and  make 
good  all  the  damage  done  to  our  friendship  by  the 
gales  and  wares  of  life. 

At  the  first  Supper  Jesus  washed  the  disciples' 
feet — cleansed  them,  as  He  explained,  of  the  dust 
that  had  accumulated  during  that  day's  walk.  The 
disciples  were  not  unclean — but  there  was  dust  on 
each ;  there  was  friction  at  the  table.  Well,  so 
from  month  to  month,  our  affections  gather  a  little 
dust,  gritty  particles  get  into  the  wheels  and  inter 
fere  with  the  smooth  working  of  things.  But  we  can 
bring  our  travel-stained  souls  to  our  Lord,  and  He 
will  sprinkle  them  afresh.  He  is  as  the  dew  to  our 
drooping  loves.  Say  that  you  have  been  offended, 
traduced,  wronged — your  heart  is  sore.  You  have 
little  tenderness  in  you  to-day.  Well  bring  that 
heart  to  Christ's  Table.  He,  too,  was  traduced,  hurt, 
wronged  deeply.  He  is  a  Physician  who  has  been  ill 
Himself.  He  has  suffered  what  He  heals.  .  .  . 

When  Buddha  was  asked  to  preach  to  a  poor 
starving  wretch,  he  said,  "  Feed  him  first." 

If  your  love  has  been  wounded  and  weakened,  dc 
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not  try  to  work  it  in  that  condition.  Do  not  preach 
to  it.  Do  not  say,  like  so  many  people,  "  I  ought  to 
forgive."  Feed  your  love — feed  your  heart.  Take 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Come !  receive  for 
giveness  anew.  Contemplate  the  wounds  of  Christ. 
You  may  recognise  a  hurt  of  your  own  causing. 
Your  heart  may  be  broken  afresh  by  your  own  sin, 
and  going  hence  you  may  feel  yourself  strong  to 
forgive,  strong  to  forbear,  able  to  do  all  things 
through  Him  that  strengtheneth  you. 

III. 

In  the  Supper  Christ  sweetens  earthly  love  with 
the  promise  of  eternal  life,  and  this  should 
help  to  make  all  the  relations  of  home  and 
neighbourhood  purer  and  sweeter. 

The  thought  of  death  is  the  bitter  drop  in  our  cup 
of  love.  Horace  was  moved  to  unwonted  pathos  as 
he  thought  of  the  end,  and  Huxley  owned  that  as 
the  years  swept  forward  to  the  great  cataract,  the 
horror  of  extinction  so  possessed  him  that  life,  even 
in  a  hell,  seemed  preferable. 

Well,  in  the  light  of  the  Upper  Room  there  is  no 
death — only  transition.  The  hearts  of  the  eleven, 
simple,  deeply-loving  men,  were  heavy  with  the 
thought  of  death.  They  had  come  to  the  parting  of 
the  ways — they  and  He.  Love  must  change  into 
life-long  sorrow — for  sorrow  is  love  that  has  lost  its 
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object.  Then  came  words  that  fell  like  drops  of 
balm  from  the  Tree  of  Life.  "  Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled :  ye  believe  in  God.  Believe  also  in 
Me.  In  My  Father's  house  there  are  many 
mansions." 

A  door  of  hope  flew  open.  The  walls  of  the  world 
dissolved.  Life  was  seen  reaching  through  death 
and  time  into  eternity,  and  love's  crown  of  thorns 
blossomed  into  a  crown  of  joy. 

That  was  done  and  said  at  the  SUPPER.  Where  else 
could  it  be  said  ?  When  else  could  men  receive  it  ? 
Not  when  the  great  miracles  of  power  were  performed, 
for  they  emphasised  the  difference  and  the  distance 
separating  Christ  from  them.  But  now,  in  the  light 
of  the  greater  miracle  of  weakness,  the  wonder  of  the 
love  that  made  Christ  one  with  us  in  suffering  and 
death,  came  the  promise  that  we  should  be  one  with 
Him  in  the  triumph  of  life  immortal. 

Does  all  this  seem  far  from  the  jar  and  fret  of  daily 
life  ?  Nay,  it  is  but  far  as  the  sun  is  far  from  field  and 
garden,  yet  can  we  obtain  light  for  our  work  and 
warmth  for  our  flowers  only  in  that  far-off  star  of  day, 
and  we  must  resort  to  God  in  Christ — to  Christ  in 
sacrifice,  if  we  would  keep  summer  in  the  soul,  and 
make  our  life  fruitful  in  beautiful  ever-fresh  affection. 
The  world  grieves  because  its  lust,  born  of  passion, 
dies  so  soon.  Its  romances  wither.  Its  marriage- 
flowers  fade, 

o 
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Yes  !  love  dies  unless  it  is  feel  on  the  Living  Bread, 
it  languishes  except  it  drinks  the  Blood  of  Christ 
To  last  it  must  be  spiritual. 

Bring  your  friendship,  your  married  life,  bring  all 
loves  to  feed  at  Christ's  Table.  For  here  the  eternal 
side  of  things  is  shown. 

Poverty,  sin,  sickness,  old  age,  death,  disfigure  and 
disguise  our  life.  They  hide  us  from  one  another. 

But  here  is  the  truth  about  us  :  "  My  Body  broken 
for  you"  "  My  Blood  shed  for  you"  My  Father's 
house,  with  its  many  mansions,  and  a  place  prepared 
for  YOU  !  That  is  the  truth  about  every  believing 
soul. 

Bathe  your  love  often  in  that  truth,  and  it  will 
expand  and  grow.  It  will  bear  all  manner  of 
courtesies,  gentlenesses,  and  kindlinesses.  All  rude 
ness,  surliness,  will  fall  from  us,  until,  like  our  Lord, 
having  loved  our  own  which  are  in  the  world,  we 
shall  love  them  to  the  uttermost. 

IV. 

And  at  the  same  time  that  it  feeds  love,  it 
nourishes  HOPE. 

As  Christians  we  all  engage,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  some  endeavour  to  better  the  world.  We  give 
service,  or  we  give  of  our  substance  to  enable  others 
to  serve,  and  the  gift  as  well  as  the  labour  is  work. 
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But  often  the  outlook  is  so  hopeless.  Sin  is  so 
strongly  entrenched.  Men  are  desperately  hard, 
and  we  lose  hope.  Then  we  relax  in  our  efforts,  or 
we  curtail  our  gifts  and  starve  the  work.  Well,  Jesus 
foresaw  it  all.  Here  is  a  little  festival  of  hope 
ordained  by  Christ.  A  Supper,  not  for  the  body,  but 
solely  for  the  heart.  Here  is  the  Bread  of  heavenly 
Hope.  This  is  the  Wine  of  Assurance. 

Behold  !  in  that  first  Supper,  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  but  where  is  the  tree  ?  No  tree  is  visible,  but 
the  cross.  Yet  Jesus  speaks  of  a  future  for  Himself 
here  on  earth  ;  and  there  was  a  future.  He  died.  He 
rose.  God  glorified  Him,  not  only  in  heaven,  but  here 
— there  in  that  Jerusalem  of  the  cross — and  He  has 
glorified  Him  through  the  ages  and  the  lands.  He  is 
glorifying  Him  at  this  moment.  Look  to  this  table ! 
What  does  it  mean  ?  That  God  continues  to  love  the 
world,  and  to  glorify  Jesus  Christ  as  the  world's 
Saviour. 

True,  now  we  see  not  yet  all  things  subjected.  But 
we,  we  behold  Him  who  hath  been  made  for  a  little 
while  lower  than  the  angels,  even  Jesus,  because  of 
the  suffering  of  death,  because  of  the  suffering  of 
death  CROWNED  !  Where  ?  Here.  Who  has 
glory  like  Christ !  What  king  has  such  a  crown  as 
Christ's?  This  bread  and  this  wine  come  in  to 
forbid  all  comparison.  The  Supper  proclaims  that 
the  Crucified  is  Lord  of  all. 
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Draw  fresh  inspiration,  then,  for  your  work,  what 
ever  it  is,  from  the  Supper  Christ  has  laid  for  you. 
Let  your  patience  feed  on  the  Bread,  your  hope 
drink  of  this  Cup.  Watch  your  hour  with  your 
Lord.  Have  the  faith  of  God.  God  has  not 
despaired  of  the  world.  God  is  still  the  God  of 
Hope.  Hope,  then,  in  God,  and  pledge  thy  soul 
to  help  by  service  or  gift  to  keep  the  work  forward 
until  He  come !  Until  He  Himself  shall  again  say 
to  the  watchers  in  this  Gethsemane-world,  "  Arise ! 
let  us  go  hence  !  " 


THE     COMMUNION 
BY  REV.   T.   RHONDDA   WILLIAMS 


T  H  E     CO  M  M  U  N  I  O  N 

"And  I  saw  the  seven  angels  which  stood  before  God  ;  and 
to  them  were  given  seven  trumpets.  And  another  angel  came 
and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer  ;  and  there  was 
given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with  the 
prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar  which  was  before  the 
throne." — REV.  viii,  2,  3. 

I  SHALL  not  seek  now  to  interpret  the  mysterious 
symbolism  of  these  verses.  Imagery  has  always 
more  than  one  meaning.  What  John  meant  I  shall 
not  now  inquire.  There  is  a  charm  to  me  in  all  the 
figures,  the  throne,  the  altar,  and  the  golden  censer, 
before  I  begin  to  fix  upon  them  any  definite  mean 
ing.  They  hold  me,  like  poetry,  like  music,  like  the 
effect  of  being  alone  on  a  high  mountain.  I  felt  a 
sermon  in  them  long  before  I  could  think  it.  Now, 
however,  we  must  try  to  get  some  of  the  ideas,  some 
of  the  truths  which  always  underlie  any  emotion 
which  is  worth  having.  These  symbols  stand  for 
some  of  the  greatest  realities  of  our  life  and  the 
world  life. 
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I. 

To  begin  with,  over  us  and  over  all  is  God, 
on  His  throne. 

Do  we  always  live  in  full  sight  of  the  truth  ?  Or 
is  there  not  special  need  for  declaring  it  in  Europe 
at  the  present  time?  Is  there  no  danger  that 
Europe  should  be  so  dominated  by  a  few  dazzling 
imperialisms,  and  forget  that  there  is  an  imperialism 
above  them  all?  Is  the  reign  of  God  a  vital 
European  faith,  do  men  believe  in  the  Throne? 
Whether  men  realise  it  or  not,  nothing  is  more 
certain. 

I  admit  it  is  often  difficult  to  realise.  The  noisi 
ness  of  the  smaller  empires,  the  braggart  speech  of 
the  hero  of  an  hour ;  the  cross  schemes  of  the  earthly 
kingdoms.  All  these  tend  to  prevent  the  realisation 
that  through  the  apparent  tangle  there  is  a  Power 
evolving  order  ;  and  through  the  mazes,  a  Supreme 
Intelligence  is  working  to  a  plan  of  His  own.  This 
is  an  old  faith  much  in  need  of  practical  revival.  No 
doubt  it  is  more  difficult  to  realise  the  one  all-con 
taining  Mind  than  once  it  was  ;  there  is  so  much 
more  for  it  to  contain.  The  world  is  so  much  older 
and  so  much  larger  than  it  used  to  be.  It  is,  perhaps, 
difficult  to  realise  that  any  one  Mind  can  contain  its 
50,000,000  suns.  Yet,  if  the  little  world  and  the 
sudden  creation  needed  infinite  intelligence  to  account 
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for  them,  surely  the  larger  \vorld  and  the  slow  evolu 
tions  need  no  less.  An  oak  which  grows  from  an 
acorn  is  no  less  a  wonder,  and  makes  no  less  demand 
for  an  intelligent  cause,  than  a  ready-made  oak  from 
the  sky  would  make,  and  if  human  history  is  a  mere 
chaos,  a  blind  going  on,  making  for  nowhere,  then 
man  must  give  up  the  belief  in  his  own  rationality, 
and  even  thinking  upon  things  is  a  useless  and 
absurd  proceeding.  Any  continued  reflection  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  world  depends  upon  believing 
that  there  is  meaning  in  it ;  that  whatever  chaos  of 
appearances  there  may  be,  order  is  the  central  fact ; 
that  high  over  the  clash  of  earthly  sceptres  and  the 
tumult  of  temporal  ambition  stands  the  throne  of 
God,  whose  kingdom  is  for  ever,  and  to  whom  a 
thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day.  Prove,  if  you  like, 
that  there  is  little  thought  of  God  in  the  politics  of 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Russia  to-day,  that 
for  the  most  part  they  are  directed  by  schemes  of 
interest,  and  by  personal  and  national  ambitions ; 
you  do  not  thereby  disprove  the  real  reign  of  God 
over  all  these.  You  might,  indeed,  have  brought  the 
same  charges  againt  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Yet  sure  it  is 
that  there  was  another  policy  than  theirs,  a  Will 
older  and  mightier,  having  its  own  way.  The  throne 
of  God  is  there,  and  blessed  is  he  who  has  the 
vision  of  it. 
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II. 
There  is  a  golden  altar  before  that  throne. 

There  are  other  altars  besides,  where  men  serve, 
but  at  the  golden  altar  the  finest  dedication  is  made. 

There  are  seven  angels  before  the  throne,  and 
another  angel  came  to  mingle  incense  with  the 
prayers  of  the  saints.  You  know  what  this  means  to 
us.  There  are  many  forms,  many  kinds  of  service, 
which  we  may  render  to  God  ;  many  powers  which 
we  may  dedicate  to  Him  ;  but  there  is  one  quality 
which  alone  can  bring  all  the  other  qualities  to  their 
best ;  and  when  it  does,  the  finest  incense  of  life  rises 
from  a  golden  altar  to  the  eternal  throne.  I  scarcely 
need  to  say  that  that  quality  is  love.  Let  the  seven 
angels  before  the  throne  represent  the  totality  of 
powers  by  which  you  may  serve  the  world,  your 
strength,  your  energy,  your  talent,  your  faith,  your 
hope,  whatever  you  have  wherewith  you  can  do  work 
for  God.  However  full  these  may  be,  you  yet  want 
something  more.  Love  is  the  other  angel ;  love  has 
the  golden  censer ;  love  adds  the  incense  to  all  you 
offer ;  love  makes  the  altar  golden,  and  sends  the 
prayer  to  the  throne — links  the  temporal  to  the 
eternal,  and  man  to  God. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  feeling  strong,  and  in  using 
strength,  and  it  is  a  fine  moment  in  a  young  man's 
life  when  he  hears  the  word,  "Thy  God  hath  com- 
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manded  thy  strength,"  and  when  He  determines  to 
dedicate  his  strength  of  body  and  of  mind  to  God 
and  the  good.  He  may  have  many  abilities,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  present  to  God  a  rich  and  varied 
service.  Yet,  but  the  very  best  cannot  be  rendered 
until  that  strength  is  permeated  by  the  sweetness  of 
love.  We  all  admire  energy,  and  strength  is  needed 
in  the  world's  work.  Love  alone,  of  course,  is  not 
equal  to  the  demands.  The  function  of  love  is  to 
consecrate  and  inspire  and  refine  the  uses  of  all  the 
other  powers,  adding  the  incense  to  the  effort.  We 
have  seen  strength  at  work  without  love,  going  its 
harsh  way,  and  though  aiming  at  doing  good,  and 
perhaps  doing  good,  we  never  felt  we  had  seen  life's 
best.  There  are  passages  in  the  life  of  Cromwell,  e.g^ 
where  we  have  no  doubt  he  was  acting  in  loyalty  to 
strong  conviction,  and  I  could  read  part  of  my  text 
over  the  passage  "  I  saw  seven  angels  with  seven 
trumpets."  There  was  a  totality  of  massive  powers 
dedicated  to  what  Cromwell  believed  to  be  God's 
service. 

But  the  other  angel  does  not  appear,  and  there  is 
no  incense,  and  no  golden  altar.  Turn  the  page,  and 
read  a  letter  from  Cromwell  to  his  wife,  as  full  of 
tenderness  as  the  heart  of  a  woman,  and  then  you 
will  say,  "  And  there  came  another  angel  with  a 
golden  censer,  and  to  him  was  given  much  incense." 
There  are  scenes  in  Luther's  life,  where  you  see  giant 
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heroism  and  mighty,  sweeping  power,  greatly  needed 
in  God's  work,  and  bravely  given.  You  think  of 
angels  and  trumpets  and  great  judgment  days;  you 
hear  thunder,  and  see  catastrophes,  and  witness 
revolutions.  There  are  other  days  when  that  strong 
man  talks  to  his  children  the  gentlest  words  of  love, 
and  his  great  heart  gives  out  its  best  strength  in 
tenderness  ;  and  it  makes  you  think  of  the  other 
angel  with  a  golden  censer  adding  incense  to  Luther's 
life,  which  the  mightiest  protest  against  Rome  would 
never  have  let  us  see.  The  tremendous  strength  of 
some  lives  almost  hides  from  you  the  fineness  of  their 
love  ;  other  lives  are  so  full  of  love  that  you  are  not 
at  once  aware  of  their  strength.  But  in  the  noblest 
lives  both  are  together  ;  strength  works  in  love,  and 
love  creates  strength.  You  see  Cromwell's  power  at 
once,  you  have  to  look  for  his  love.  You  see  the  love 
of  Jesus  in  a  moment,  you  have  to  look  again  to  find 
how  strong  He  is.  We  too  often  associate  love  with 
weakness.  But  the  true  function  of  love  is  not  to 
detract  from  strength,  but  only  to  refine  its  use,  and 
even  increase  it,  by  inspiring  it.  Friends,  we  have 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  powers  or  gifts  for  life 
without  love  ;  no  number  of  angels  or  trumpets  will 
do  without  the  other  angel. 

You  say  you  have  done  this  and  that ;  well !  in 
what  spirit  have  you  done  it?  If  not  in  love,  it  lacks 
the  incense,  and  you  have  not  touched  the  golden 
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altar  vet.  There  is  a  wonderful  comment  upon  this 
in  Paul's  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  There  is 
great  rivalry  in  Corinth  about  the  possession  of  gifts. 
Different  men  have  different  gifts,  and  some  gifts  call 
more  attention,  secure  their  possessors  more  con 
spicuous  places  than  others  :  as  is  often  the  case, 
those  gifts  were  not  the  best,  but  they  were  most 
eagerly  coveted.  Paul  tries  to  show  them  the  real 
values,  and  then  says,  "Be  ambitious  for  the  more 
important  gifts."  But  when  he  tries  to  fix  the 
relative  value  of  the  gifts,  he  thinks  of  something  else 
more  precious  than  any  gift  or  them  all  together,  and 
•without  which  no  gift  is  worth  anything.  When  he 
thinks  of  that,  he  breaks  out  into  his  immortal  Song 
of  Love.  Eloquence  is  a  great  power  ;  the  power  to 
find  truth  and  to  teach  it  is  a  great  power.  Faith  is 
a  mighty  force  ;  it  is  wonderful  what  mountains  of 
difficulty  go  down  before  it.  It  is  possible  to  have 
these  without  love,  but  they  can  never  produce  the 
finest  life.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  value 
of  knowledge,  but  if  you  want  to  see  knowledge  at  its 
best,  give  love  the  key  of  the  storehouse,  let  love 
bring  out  its  treasures.  If  you  \vant  to  put  know 
ledge  on  the  golden  altar,  and  make  it  an  offering  to 
God,  mingled  with  finest  incense,  give  love  the 
uses  of  it.  Faith  is  an  endowment  productive 
of  wondrous  strength.  You  may  see  it  often  in  the 
impetuous  youth,  conscious  of  strength,  and  believ- 
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ing  the  world  is  his  ;  how  able  he  is,  how  he  bears 
down  opposition  and  overcomes  difficulties.  It  is 
fine  to  see  him,  though  he  is  more  strong  than 
lovable  yet.  If  you  think  of  angels  at  all  in  con 
nection  with  him,  it  is  of  angels  with  trumpets! 
But  wait  some  years,  until  he  has  measured  his 
strength  against  some  of  the  disappointments  that 
life  is  sure  to  bring  with  it,  and  if  he  takes  these 
in  the  right  spirit,  you  will  find  him  mellowed  ;  the 
faith  to  remove  mountains  has  left  him,  but  he  has 
gained  patience  to  climb  them.  The  impetuous 
rush  that  bears  down  all  opposition  he  is  no  longer 
capable  of,  but  instead  of  it  has  come  a  settled 
strength,  working  trustfully  in  sweet  tenderness ; 
there  is  not  less  faith,  but  faith  of  another  order 
pervaded  by  love.  The  other  angel  has  come  and 
mingled  love  with  effort,  and  that  life  is  ascending 
to  God  in  a  finer  incense  than  its  youth  ever  knew. 

"  Without  love  I  am  nothing,"  said  Paul.  Even 
faith  and  knowledge  were  no  good.  And  even 
giving  all  we  possessed  to  the  poor,  and  dying  as 
a  martyr,  would  be  no  good  without  love.  Paul 
knew  that  a  man  could  give  to  others  without  loving 
them,  that  he  might  be  strong  enough  to  die  for 
an  opinion,  and  yet  not  be  a  man  of  love.  Gifts 
and  powers  are  important ;  strength  and  energy 
are  important,  but  without  love  they  do  not  count 
for  life's  highest  purposes.  Love  is  God's  high 
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priestess  that  enters  the  holy  of  holies,  and  brings 
out  to  man  the  divinest  word  of  life.  And  while 
no  endowments  are  good  enough  without  love,  the 
life  of  small  powers  and  poor  parts  can  be  made 
wondrously  fine  and  rich  where  love  is.  The  home 
may  be  poor  and  bare,  and  abilities  may  be  very 
ordinary,  but  if  love  is  there,  the  lowly  toil  is  con 
secrated,  every  burden  is  lightened,  life  is  laid  on 
the  golden  altar,  and  the  incense  fills  the  house.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  home  may  be  richly  furnished 
and  yet  be  utterly  poor  because  love  is  not  there. 

Friends,  whatever  angels  may  have  come  into  our 
lives,  however  richly  endowed  we  may  be,  let  us 
never  be  content  if  the  angel  of  love  has  not  come. 
No  work  can  be  done  at  its  best  without  it,  not  even 
praying  and  giving  to  the  poor.  Give  to  the  poor 
without  loving  them,  and  it  will  be  a  graceless  deed. 
You  ma}7  even  pray  in  a  self-involved  spirit,  a  prayer 
that  plays  around  yourself  as  a  centre,  but  there  is 
no  golden  altar  and  no  incense  about  it.  It  is  not 
what  you  do,  but  the  spirit  in  which  you  do  it,  that 
supplies  the  incense.  And  we  may  safely  say  that 
the  lives  which  are  most  to  God,  are  the  lives  which 
are  fullest  of  love.  The  communion  service  is  love's 
memorial.  Here  we  remember  the  Prince  of  Love, 
to  be  filled  with  His  spirit,  that  we  may  live  love's 
life, 
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